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AECHIE'S SWEETHEART. 



March may have come in like a Ifon, but its 
exit was scarcely being made after the fashion 
of a lamb, unless, indeed, it was a lamb of a 
more than ordinary frisky and playful dis* 
position, which, after all, may have been the 
case. 

On the platform of the little station at 
Silvermouth, that overlooks the sea, where a 
few stray figures — ^feminine chiefly— are await- 
ing the arrival of the down express, the prover- 
bial animal is frisky and playful to an extent 
that is positively exasperating. Hats, feathers, 
and hair — to say nothing of ankles, so ex- 
posed is the situation — make but bad weather 
of it ; while their fair owners, rosy cheek'd 
and laughing, dive and clutch wildly at 
the refractory garments, vainly striving to 
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make one pair of hands serve where a good 
half-dozen would be scarcely equal to the 
emergency. But the train is in at last, and 
the hands, for the most part, have other 
work before them, and the March wind, for 
the next five minutes or so, works its own 
sweet will, unchecked and unheeded. One of 
the fair ones just mentioned has made a dash 
at k carriage door, and is already assisting a 
rather stout and decidedly fussy old lady to 
alight. 

" Now, Aunty, you're sure this is all ?" 
she asks, as the stout lady, safely landed at 
last, stands surrounded by a confusion of 
packages, evidencing to the eyes of the 
initiated a shopping expedition to the neigh- 
bouring town of Silverton. 

" Yes, my dear, I think so — that is — let 
me see — one, two, three," counts the old 
lady — attempting a bewildered inventory of 
her disgorged cargo — " and the two you have. 
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six — no, five. Kate how many parcels have 
you got ? Katherine, I say 1'* 
• But Katherine's attention, just at that 
moment, was elsewhere. A middle-aged, 
comfortable-looking woman, with her charge — 
a small boy in a grey knickerbocker suit — ^had 
been the old lady's travelling companions, 
and Kate, Samaritan like, had extended her 
help in their direction. And what with the 
apparently exhaustless stock of wraps and 
baskets to be disinterred from under the 
cushioned seats, the small hand that was not 
to be parted with, and the ferocious attacks of 
the wind on every garment the woman wore, 
there was a need of someone to the rescue. 
Suddenly, over her head went the woman's 
long tweed cloak, and the little hand was for 
the first time released. By dint of much 
battling, the flapping folds were got down at 
last, but only to reveal to the wearer the 
startling fact that her charge was gone. At 
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tbe same moment there was a cry from the 
old lady at her side, echoed by a dozen 
voices, and then the woman saw what had 
happened. Saw it, but too late. The train^ 
"which but a moment before had shrieked and 
snorted itself out, was suddenly shrieking 
and snorting itself back again, and there 
upon the line, straight before it, was the small 
boy in the knickerbocker suit. A second, and 
then the sight was blotted out. Another — 
that seemed like fifty to the excited lookers 
on — and the black mass was groaning its way 
out again, and there, upon the opposite 
platform, safe and sound, stood the boy and 
his preserver — the old lady's Kate, and 
Nurse's late ally. There was a grand rush 
across of passengers and friends— the small 
boy's nurse at their head; the old lady 
scrambling quite as excitedly, and showering 
parcels at every other step, somewhere in the 
rear. 
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" Here they come !'' said the boy, " and, I 
say, won't Nursey be in a rage 1" only wage 
was his way of pronouncing it. 

If such was the case, it took rather a 
peculiar form of expression. As for his 
preserver, it was possibly only the fact of her 
being by a good head or more out of Nurse's 
reach that saved her from sharing with him 
the poor soul's excited embraces. It would 
have been difl&cult to say who took it all the 
most calmly, for, of course, everyone had 
^ something to say ; the brown-faced, brown- 
eyed boy in the grey knickerbockers, or the 
young lady, a little pale still, by his side. 
Only once was Master Archie — for such was 
pur small friend's name — ^moved to a reply, 
and that was when, the station all but cleared, 
and his companion flattering herself they had 
heard the last of it, a taU, pompous-looking 
gentleman in a very stifE and very white 
neckerchief, accosted them. 
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" Boy," lie began, solemnly, causing the 
said boy's brown eyes to open yery wide 
indeed, " do you know that, but for a merciful 
providence, and — ahem ! this lady" — this last 
rather as if a liberty had been taken, and 
providence interfered with — " you might be 
at this moment in fragments— unrecognisable 
fragments, sir !" 

But " boy" made no answer, he only looked 
up into his preserver's face, and laughed. This 
was too much for the owner of any " choker" 
so purely white and stifE as that which this 
gentleman wore. 

• ^* Boy !" and this time " boy" actually gave, 
quite a little jump ; the pompous gentleman's 
voice was so very like a cannon at his ear, 
V do you know, if you were a son of mine, 
what I should do ?" 

No," said Archie, simply, " do you ?" 
Yes, sir, I do. I should thrash you— do 
you hear, sir ? Thrash you !" 
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Perhaps the knowledge that he was not the 
offspring in question may have had some- 
thing to do with it : certain it is that even 
this awful information failed to make that 
impression upon Master Archie that it was 
evidently expected to do. 

" It was all that beast of an engine/' said 
he, and there might not have been so much 
as a twig in all England for the careless ease 
with which Archie presented his remark. But 
if the face over the white neckcloth had 
scowled before, it positively glared upon the 
small bit of juvenile depravity, confronting it 
so coolly now. The sight was too mUch for 
even Archie's calmness. 

"So it was a beast 1 and so are you— a 
great big beast 1" he cried, goaded to this 
last by a movement of the tall gentleman's 
black cane. And then, but for Katherine's 
restraining hand, I verily believe the young 
ruflGlan would have kicked the pompous gen- 
tleman's gentlemanly legs. 
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( ^^ Don't you go for to use them words, 
•Master Archie, sir.'* 

The new arrival was Nurse, panting and 
.puffing from a recent engagement over the 
luggage. 

" It's all along o' them young officer^ 
gentlemen, you see, sir ; and I'm sure it^s a 
mussy they don't teach him nothin' worse." 

But the tall gentleman, deigning no notice 
of Nurse or her apologies, was already moving 
off, to the satisfaction, possibly, of more than 
Archie. Then our newly-made friends moved 
V off, too, and the little station was left to the 
' March wind, and a solitary porter, who, pre- 
senting, possibly, nothing of any particular 
interest in the way of hair or ankles, was left 
by it pretty much to his own devices. 
Katherine Dayrell was well-known in Silver- 
mouth. Visitors would ask' concerning the 
dark-eyed and somewhat stately beauty, and 
'the place was proud of her in its way ; as it 
was of its blue sea or green background, or 
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any other thing which, being its own, it could 

'Cry up OP run down, as the fancy took it^ 

She and her aunt,. Mrs. Fawcett, had been 

-residents for some six years, or more, now in 

the little slumberous watering-place, where 

i;he tide came in, and the tide went out with 

the usual praiseworthy regularity, and where 

nothing more eventful happened all the year ; 

or, indeed, all the years round. It was 

running lazily in the next morning when 

-Archie Campbell, from Miss Dayrell's own 

desk, despatched to his father, the Major at 

Aldershott, a very peculiarly spelt epistle, 

the letters thereof were something under a 

foot high, and wherein the Major was told of 

the new sweetheart his son had got down at 

ithis wonderful seaside place, where he had 

been sent to get over the whooping-cough, 

: and where the little boys and girls wore boots 

the colour of oranges ; and, oh I delight of 

« flights I got them as wet as ever they liked» 
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and no one said anything. But Arcliie said 
nothing about the little adventure that had 
led to their acquaintance. Perhaps it was 
rather too formidable an afEair for so small 
a correspondent to enter upon. However,. 
Nurse herself was writing, so, no doubt, by 
the time Archie had got through his allowance 
of bread and milk, the following morning,. 
Major Campbell knew all about it. Indeed,, 
before the week was over, there had come a 
short, but very grateful letter from that 
officer to the young lady herself, acknowledg- 
ing and making much of the debt he owed 
her, and hoping, in conclusion, some day to 
have the pleasure of telling her how great a 
debt it really was. 

Archie and his sweetheart saw a great deal 
of one another in the days that now followed. 
The four — Katherine, her Aunt, Archie, and 
Nurse, would meet somewhere every day. At- 
first there were walks to be taken together,. 
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then, as the spring weather brightened, they 
would sit in sheltered places, whilst Master 
Archie scoured the sands, and made acquain- 
tance with the little orange-booted boys and 
girls, and wetted his feet to an extent beyond 
that of his very wildest dreams. Then the 
time came when Katherine would take her 
work upon the sands in the mornings, and 
Archie would leave his spade and half dug 
hole to sit by his sweetheart's side, and talk 
to her in his childish, chattering way of papa 
and the " barwacks," and of Sergeant 
Waggles — whose name, by the way, was 
Eaggles — who would say " h'eyes right ;'* 
and of little Oroker, the junior Ensign, who 
would always grin at the Sergeant's " h's,'* 
and make that oflBcer, oh, so savage. 
• " I was born in barracks, you know," 
Archie would say, **but that was in India; 
ohl ever so far off. I don't remember 
anything about it, but I shall go there 
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again some day, when I'm a man like 
Croker." 

And then Katherine would receive and 
accept an invitation to accompany him to 
that wonderful land, where it was so jolly 
hot, you know, that Croker — ^who, I may ob- 
serve, had never been there — once saw a little 
^oj go melt, melt, melt, till there was nothing 
left of him but his hair ; and even that was 
singed. They saw something, too, of the 
pompous gentleman, with the white necker- 
chief, and the long black legs : came, in time, 
indeed, to see him something oftener than 
either of them cared. Miss Dayrell came 
across him the very day after that first meet- 
ing at the Eailway Station. He had raised 
his hat before she had well gpt up to him, 
and she had, of course, returned the salute. 
The next time they met he accosted her, and, 
after that, would never pass her without 
stopping for a word or so j and as this would 
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'be at least once a day, Katherine at last came 
to make little plots and plans to avoid him* 
But there was to be no escaping the tall 
gentleman's acquaintance, as she shortly 
discovered. 

The little Chapel of Base, in the Strand^ 
had got a new Curate, and Silvermouth 
suddenly burst into quite a blossom of small 
tea-parties on the strength of it. But before 
Katherine had been to one of them, she had 
made the discovery that the Revd. Josiah 
Hurtle, the new Curate, and her objectionable 
friend, were one and the same man. Mrs* 
Fawcett, of course, could not be behind her 
neighbours, so there was a party at home^ 
and as the man, in whose honour the festivity 
was virtually held, could not well be omitted, 
the pleasure of the Revd. Josiah Hurtle's 
company was duly besought and bestowed. 
Had not the Toice of Silvermouth (feminine) 
already declared its new pastor to be all that 
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tlie most yearning flock could desire, it is 
just possible that the Revd. Josiah might 
have come in for a little mild castigation at 
its hands, after the evening in question. But 
one scarcely cares to call back their words so 
very early in the day ; so the Revd. Josiah 
Hurtle was a " dear man" still, and poor 
Kate Dayrell a " designing young woman, 
my dear; and, take my word for it, if he does 
not take care the poor, dear man will find 
himself married before he well knows where 
he is." By which it may be seen — firstly, 
that the Silvermouthians, though as church- 
going and godly a set as any a like spot could 
boast, were not above the little weaknesses of 
their more worldly-minded brethren. And, 
lastly, it may be gathered that the new 
Curate's little flock could not exactly bring 
.itself to see the force of the bachelor, heavei;i 
had been good enough to send it, being so 
suddenly snatched from out its midst, or, in 
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other words, converted into a. " married 
man.'* Unconscious of the dismay she was 
scattering in the hearts of certain of her 
contemporaries, Katherine Dayrell went on 
her way, meeting Mr. Hurtle when she 
could not help it, avoiding him when she 
could. As for his old enemy, Archie, the 
boy hated him as much, or more than ever. 
He would speak of him as the " beast," and 
by no other title. He would accept no over- 
tures of friendship, and the Revd. Josiah had 
come to make them now. But Archie was 
not to be deceived. He saw that the man 
would like to thrash him still, for all his soft 
ivords and smiles, and would have nothing td 
do with either. He would spy the long, black 
shadow half-a-mile off, and then he and Miss 
Dayrell would make a run for it. But some- 
times Mr. Hurtle would^ come upon them^for 
,all their caution, and then Archie, in spite of 
Katherine'srestraining looks, would bedo^rr- 
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right rude. He could not bear to see him« 
.touch Miss Dayrell's hand, or sea* himself by 
her side. 

" Get up," he said one day, " that's my 
seat." 

Mr. Hurtle's face went red and then white* 

** Boy," he cried, in his harsh voice ; but, 
trying to speak calmly, " you are rude, sir f 
very rude." 

" I know it," said Boy, his cheeks hot, his 
eyes flashing, " and I should like to be beastly 
irude." 

Somebody's else eyes flashed now, as you 
may suppose, and, in a moment, somebody's 
hand was raised, and on Archie's little red 
cheek was a still redder mark — the mark of 
Mr. Hurtle's hand. 

Miss Dayrell rose from her seat at this. 

" Come, Archie I" 

The boy's brave eyes were fiill to the 
brim. She could see the shameful tears, and 
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would not wait one second, lest another might 
see them, too — ^the man with the black and 
rather foolish face, on the pebbles at their 
feet. 

" Come," she said, and, with no other word 
or look, led Archie away. 

Silvermouth had little need to distress 
itself on Mr. Hurtle's or Miss Dayrell's 
account after this. The two were seen no 
more together on the sands or elsewhere. 
" He has had enough of her, my dear," they 
would tell one another, as, whispering and 
mumbling, they toiled home from church, 
the " dear man's" edifying discourse— on 
Christian Charity it may be — still in their 
ears. And I verily believe some of them 
added— though not aloud, mind you — a 
" thank God." Miss Dayrell and Archie could 
sit where they liked now, with no fear of 
interruption from the long black legs. 
Sitting so, one day, work in hand — Archie, a. 
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little distance ofE, hard at work upon a mimic 
fort — ^Katherine saw the spade go suddenly 
down, and Archie, with a little cry, dash 
towards a figure coming towards them on the 
sands. A figure that caught him up, and 
took him to its arms, and pressed and kept 
him there. Then Katherine knew that it was 
Major Campbell come at last ; come to thank 
her, as he had said he would do, and, for a 
moment, she was almost wishing that Archie's 
father had stayed away. But she rose, and 
stood waiting, a little nervously, for them to 
come up. Archie was down in a moment, 
and the Major had Miss Dayrell's hand in his. 

" Miss Dayrell, Archie's sweetheart !" he 
said, with a frank smile, that set Katherine at 
her ease at once. 

It was some half-hour before the time of 
her usual return, that Mrs. Fawcett saw her 
niece coming in at the little garden gate with 
a strange gentleman at her side. A gentle- 
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man with a sunburnt, and rather sad- looking 
face, and upright, soldierly air. Not a young 
man, as Mrs. Fawcett could also see, for the 
heavy brown moustaches the stranger wore, 
together with the hair visible beneath his hat, 
was streaked somewhat plentifully with grey. 
The boy's hand was fast in one of his, and 
Mrs. Fawcett knew at once, as her niece had 
done before her, that this must be the Major, 
Master Archie's papa. Miss Dayrell, just 
now, seemed destined to furnish the little 
watering place with quite a relay of subjects 
for its " tea-and-scandal turnouts" — as irreve- 
rent spirits, not of the elect, were given to 
term the small festivities wherewith Silver- 
mouth was wont to recreate itself. The 
attentions of the Revd. Mr. Hurtle had been 
as nothing compared with the attentions of 
this new comer. Major Campbell. ' Down on 
the sands in the mornings — on the roads over 
the ClifEs in the afternoons — ^Major Campbell 
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and Miss Dayrell ! And, again, when it was 
getting dim and dusky in the soft May even- 
ings, and Silvermouth took its turn or so 
upon the Parade, before its final turn in for 
the night, was there not always Miss 
Dayrell's voice to be heard singing — to the 
Major, of course I And this Major? — ^A 
widower — a divorc^ — a man who had run 
away from his wife, a man whose wife had 
run away from him — each and every story 
had its turn, was circulated and believed in, 
until the next one came up— how, or from 
whence, no one could have told. 

" I don't believe a word of it — ^not a 
word," said one of the irreverent ones just 
mentioned— a regular * head-centre,' in fact, 
and given to speak her mind with a freedom 
not altogether approved of in certain circles. 
— " The girl's as good a girl as any in the 
place, and, as for the man, I'd marry him 
myself, to-morrow, if he'd ask me." 
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But I rather think Miss Thomas knew that 
" the man" had asked someone else. These 
little fragments and chippings of stories came, 
in due time, to the ears of the parties most 
concerned, as such will, but Miss Dayrell had 
heard the Major's story from himself, by 
then, and, therefore, knew exactly how much 
was fact, and how much fiction — for there is 
generally to be found a mixture of the two, 
even in the very wildest of romances — so no 
harm was done. So Silvermouth maundered, 
and shook its head, and the two culprits, as 
I have said, were none the worse. Days, and 
even weeks went by, and still Major Camp- 
bell stayed, and, somehow, the place to 
Katherine Dayrell was no longer the same. 
Still the waves came rolling and surging in, 
and ran murmuring and rippling out. Far 
.away they heaved and glistened — blue as of old, 
under the same blue summer sky. And 
there, on the sands, the yellow-booted chil- 
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dren still dug and shouted to one another^ 
and threw stones into the breaking waves, 
and bathed in them, while mothers and 
nurses kept watch, work or book in hand, on 
the pebbles above. The Major's six weeks' 
leave was expended at last, and Archie and 
Katherine were once more alone. It was 
rather hard for the two, just at first, but 
there was autumn, with its " long leave," not 
so very far a-head. So, what with the future, 
and what with the past, they managed to 
console themselves. Mr. Hurtle had come 
across the happy little group more than once 
during that visit of the Major's, and his heart 
was very bitter against the man he saw filling 
so jauntily the place he had once thought to 
make his. Of course, he too, heard the 
stories, and little fragments of stories that 
went flying about — no one knew from whence 
— respecting Miss Dayrell's new admirer. 
Coming home from a rather long and 
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solitary ramble, one evening about a week 
after the Major's departure, Katherine sud- 
denly found herself facing the man she had 
parted from so unceremoniously not more 
than a couple of months ago. She was not 
prepared for meeting him just then, still less 
was she prepared to find him turning back 
and walking by her side. 

" Miss Dayrell," he began in a short, 
nervous voice, " I have come up here for the 
purpose of meeting you ; of speaking to you — 
can you pardon me ? I am here," he went 
on, not waiting for her answer ; not looking 
at her even, " at the risk of being misjudged 
— of offending past all forgiveness. May I 
speak — not as a friend ; I don't ask that, you 
would not believe me, but as I would speak 
to any other woman of my flock I saw placed 
in the same position — the same danger." 

" Danger I" Katherine repeated, but he 
did not notice her. 
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"You are engaged — ^pledged to this Major 
Campbell. I don't ask this as a question, 
because I know you have made no secret of 
your engagement; but I do ask you, Miss 
Dayrell, if you have thought of what you are 
about to do, if you are acquainted with this 
man's history, if you know the rumours that 
are afloat concerning this man's past life ?" 

" I know all that is necessary for me to 
know," Katherine said, seeing that he waited 
for her answer. 

" You know that Major Campbell left his 
wife — the mother of his child ?" 

" I know that she left him," Miss Dayrell 
corrected him quietly. 

Mr. Hurtle shook his head. 

" Even allowed, he is a man separated 
from his wife — a divorcd ! Think of it. 
Miss Dayrell, I implore you. The scandal, 
the—" 

" I have thought of it," she interrupted 
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iiim hotly; thought of it till I pitied him, 
and then loved him, till I promised to myself 
that — so help me God 1 I would teach him 
to forget so sad a past had ever been." 

The tender pride in her voice, her face, 
made the wretched man at her side almost 
curse himself in the bitterness of his heart. 
He saw the hopelessness of his task, yet he 
made one more effort. 

" And yet," he began more gently than he 
had as yet spoken, " and yet you would let 
your love, your pity, blind you to your self- 
respect. You would be this man's wife 
because the law, forsooth, has set him free. 
It is no wife at all, I tell you. Miss Dayrell, 
as a clergyman, I am bound to lift up my 
voice and warn you. Let the law do and say 
what it likes, / tell you he is no more free — " 

^' He is free I" 

^* Free 1 do you call that freedom ? * those 
whom God hath joined, let no man put 
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asunder/ No man! — do you hear, Miss 
Dayrell ? No man, no thing." 

" But death," Miss Dayrell said quietly. 

He stood for a moment looking at her. 

" Death I Are you sure ?" his voice was 
but a whisper, and his breath came in gasps. 

" He has told me" — it was the old, proud 
voice again. " Mr. Hurtle, I believe you will 
be glad to hear iliis^ so I tell it you. If Major 
Campbell were twenty times as dear to me, I 
would not be his wife— were it as you 
supposed. Were I twenty times as dear to 
the man who has chosen me, he would not 
have asked me — does that satisfy you ?" 

She stood looking at him now, proud,, 
happy, confident in the love she had gained ; 
he, wild, bitter in the sight of the love he had, 
by his own work, wrecked every chance to 
win. It was only for a moment; then he 
prepared to take his leave. 

" I have been mistaken, and I am— glad— " 
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how the word stuck in his throat. " And, 
nowj Miss Dayrell, I have only to ask your 
forgiveness." 

" You have it/' she said, frankly, and then 
their hands met for the first time since that 
day whose memory so rankled in the heart of 
one of them. A moment more, and Mr. Hurtle, 
walking fast a-head, was down the hill, and 
out of sight. 

Happy, contented, hopeful, the weeks went 
by. Autumn was close upon them now. 
They read it in the changing hues inland, in 
the wilder voices of the waves ; and, lastly, 
though not least, in the influx of visitors to 
the Silvermouthian shores. " Lodgings" no 
Ipnger fluttered from the windows of every 
other house. Organs began to make day 
hideous with their classic strains of " Cham- 
pagne Charlie," and the like. Bathing women, 
corpulent and loud voiced, quarrelled over 
their prey. Luxuriantly tressed mermaidens 
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disported themselves, not always in tte most 
ravishing of costumes, in the sparkling waves ; 
with here and there the porpoise-like form 
of Mamma puffing and blowing closer in shore. 
In a word, autumn, and with it the Silver- 
mouth season had arrived. 

Miss Dayrell and Mr. Hurtle had met 
more than once since that walk home together 
on the Littlebay Road, but it seemed an 
understood thing, even on Mr. Hurtle's part, 
that there was to be no renewal of the old 
acquaintanceship. But Mr. Hurtle was des- 
tined to surprise Miss Dayrell yet once more, 
as will be seen. Major Campbell had come 
down : he had been at Silvermouth a week 
now. It was earlier than was expected; 
earlier, indeed, than he had himself intended, 
and had taken Katherine and Archie both by 
surprise. He was not looking well. Katherine 
had noticed it at the first moment of meeting. 
It was no fancy of hers, and it struck her 
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with still greater force each time she looked 
at him. The sunburDt face was worn and 
grave, and the sad look it had been Kate's 
happiness to so nearly charm away, was 
there again, deepened in a way pitiful to see. 
He was greyer, too; even Archie noticed 
that. 

" You should have come down before,'*" 
Katherine said, anxiously. 

" Or not at all," the Major had answered. 

Then, seeing the startled face, had kissed 
it into smiles again. It had not been a 
happy time; this time so anxiously looked 
for, and come at last. Katherine could 
scarcely have said why. There had been no 
lack of tenderness on the Major's part. She 
was dear to him as ever. She read it in his 
voice, his eyes. He was less chatty than of 
old, but, more than once, when he and 
Katherine had found themselves alone to- 
gether, he had made an effort, as if there 
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were something he would say, but it had, as 
yet, never gone further. 

Watching a passing train one morning 
from the beach — the Major letter- writing in 
the house — Archie's hand in hers, and Miss 
Thomas, from the other side of the line, 
calling out sundry enquiries after "young 
knickerbockers' " health, Katherine saw a 
well-known figure making towards them. 

" Good gracious !" cried Miss Thomas, 
from her post, as she, too, spied the advancing 
Hurtle, " here's daddy-long-legs — I'm off. !" 

Whereupon Miss Thomas disappeared as 
she had threatened ; Mr. Hurtle scowling con- 
sciously after the stout lady's retreating form, 
as he came up. He was looking hot and 
excited ; a great deal more excited even than 
on that memorable evening weeks ago. 

" Miss Dayrell," he began, raising his hat, 
" will you be good enough to send that young 
gentleman off for five minutes or so." 
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Miss Dayrell, though wonderingly, obeyed, 
and Archie, nothing loth, was sent off to Miss 
Thomas, at this moment re-appearing on the 
sands below. It must be something very dread- 
ful Mr. Hurtle had to say, Katherine was 
beginning to think; it took him so long to 
find the courage to begin. But he did find 
it at last, though there was no concealing the 
effort that it was. 

"You have not forgotten the subject of 
our last conversation, Miss Dayrell? Of 
course, you, cannot have forgotten it. You 
remember what you told me then — that if — 
if this Major Campbell were twenty times as 
dear to you, you would not be his, were 
things as — as I supposed them to be. You 
remember saying this ?" 

"Certainly, I remember," Miss Dayrell said. 

" And you hold to it still ?" 

" I hold to it still." 

He stood for a moment silent ; a look of 
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pity on his dark face. She caught the look, 

> 

and cried to him sharply to " go on." 

" If I hesitate," he said, and there was 
pity in his voice, "it is for your sake, mind 
—not for his— oh ! not for his !" 

Then Mr. Hurtle drew a step nearer, and 
touched the hand that Katherine had laid 
upon the low wall by which they stood : 
touched it as if to ask her attention more 
particularly to what he had to say. 

" If," he began slowly, " if I were twenty 
times as dear to the man who had chosen me,, 
and things were — as you supposed them to 
be, he would never have asked me. Tour 
own words, you remember them, too. Miss 
Dayrell ?" 

" Well," she cried, with a sudden fire, and 
what if I do remember them ?" 

Then Mr. Hurtle came a step nearer ; so 
near, that his hot breath was on Kate 
Dayrell's face. 
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" You are bound to him still," he said, 
hoarsely, " and she lives r 

" It is false 1" she cried, flashing on him a 
look as excited as his own. 

" It is true. Ask htm ! 0, trust me, Miss 

Dayrell 1 This is no Sflvermouth gossip ; 

no one in the place knows of it, save I, and 
her 

How those last words touched her. So 
seeing it, for very pity, he could say no 
more. 

" You have nothing more to tell me ?'* 
she asked presently, steadying her voice to 
something of its natural key. But it did not 
deceive him. 

" Nothing," he said gently. 

" Good-bye, then, Mr. Hurtle, and — ^and— 
thank you 1" 

He had no time to answer, if he would. 
He could only follow with his eyes, where, 
with head erect, and the old proud step, but, 

n 
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iu reality, crushed, blinded, hearing and 
seeing nothing, Katherine Dayrell went slowly 
towards the little tunnel that lead to the 
Parade, and so home. 'Katherine went slowly 
up the garden path, and into the front 
drawing-room, where the Major still sat over 
his letters. At the sound of her step he 
looked up ; at the sight of her face he rose. 

" Good God ! Katherine, what is it ?" 

" What is it ? That is what I have come 
here to ask." 

She made no step towards him, but re- 
mained standing by the door she had closed 
softly after her. 

" Katherine ! Katherine ! have some pity," 
he cried, moving towards her with arms out- 
stretched. 

But she waved him ofi. 
. " It is true, then !" she cried. 
, For answer the soldier's sunburnt face went 
4own upon his hands. 
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" Ah 1 hide it there 1" she cried ; " hide 
it 1 If only I had never seen it — if only I had 
never seen it !" 

And then Katherine Dayrell, falling on her 
knees by the table close by, hid away her 
own. Major Campbell's bent head lifted 
itself at the bitter words. He stood for a 
moment silent, hesitating; then he went 
over to the kneeling j&gure. 

" Katherine," he said sadly, " do you think 
that the suffering is all yours ?" 

But she did not answer him. 

" Did I call back the dead, think you, to 
be a curse upon my life and yours ?" 

" But you knew it 1" she sobbed, with a 
great accusing cry, " you knew it ; and, yet, 
oh 1 Archibald, Archibald !" 

" I have sinned," he said humbly, " but is 
it past all forgiveness ?" ' 

She had risen, and stood confronting him, 
white-faced, despairing-eyed. 
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" Past mine," she answered bitterly.; " God 
forgive me — past all mine." 

It was a hard thing to say, perhaps ; it 
struck the unhappy man who heard it like a 
blow; but it was true, at that moment 
Katherine Dayrell felt, that for the man who 
had known what this man had known, and 
had not told her, she had no forgiveness — 
none. 

" You knew it !" she reiterated, and then 
waited. 

Ah ! if only he would tell her that it was 
not so — tell her that she lied — anything, 
anything but stand there with that white^ 
conscious-stricken face. But he did not. 
Heart-struck, bewildered, he did not tell her 
even that he had come down, as soon as he 
had learned the dreadful truth himself, to 
tell her. That, day by day, he had promised 
himself that he would speak, and that, day by 
day, the sight of her, and of her tender love. 
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had stolen from him the little courage he had 
brought down with him to his task, and so 
had brought him at last to this — suspected, 
despised, dismissed. There was a nine days* 
wonder in Silvermouth after this. There had 
never been anything approaching to it, even 
in the memory of the most venerable of its 
inhabitants, and much was made of it accor- 
dingly. It was made to do more than its 
nine days* duty, was this unfortunate affair 
between Major Campbell and Miss Dayrell. 

" Disgraceful, you know; really disgrace- 
ful. She was actually going to marry the 
man and his wife alive I** 

" She would have been Mrs. Campbell by 
this time, you may take my word for it, if 
Mr. Hurtle hadn*t found out the whole affair, 
told Mrs. Fawcett, and threatened to write to 
the Bishop 1'* 

" Disgraceful, fiddlesticks 1 ** said Miss 
"Thomas, boldly. " But you*ll be disap- 
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pointed, every woman of you, for if it 
doesn't all come right in the end, my name 
isn't Thomas." 

After a time SUvermouth began to get 
accustomed to seeing Miss Dayrell going 
about amongst it as formerly. Paler, perhaps, 
and a little prouder, but, otherwise, much 
the same as the Miss Dayrell of twelve 
months back — ^Archie her companion still. 

So the weeks and months went by, and 
Mr. Hurtle began coming to the house again, 
but he got no further with Miss Dayrell. 
There were no quarrels, but, then, there was 
nothing like intimacy — on Katherine's part 
at least. It was a strange kind of existence 
this, that Katherine was leading now. Not 
the old, quietly happy life of twelvemonths 
back, before Major Campbell had ever come 
to Silvermouth — that could never be her's 
again. It was as surely and entirely gone, 
as was that new and happy one into which 
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she had drifted, with the summer days and 
sunshine. It was winter now. The sands 
were deserted, the bathing machines berthed 
up high and dry — laid up in ordinary, so to 
speak, until another season. The aborigines 
of the place still took dismal constitutionals 
up and down the little Parade, and the 
trains still puffed past them, on their way up or 
down. But they brought no more visitors 
to Silvermouth, and the inhabitants thereof 
did not even think it worth their while to 
bait the windows of their first floors with the 
ever recurring notice that " Lodgings" might 
be had within. It had been raining, in a 
pleasant west country fashion, for the best 
part of the last three weeks, and Katherine 
Dayrell sat in the window of Mrs. Fawcett's 
little drawing-room overlooking the sea. She 
was sitting in listless fashion, as she very 
often did sit now, her hands laid idly upon 
her lap — not watching the rain, and taking 
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no note of the stray figures that passed hj 
now and then, water-proof'd and umbrella'd. 
Presently there was a hand upon the garden 

« 

gate, a step npon the gravel path — ^a step 
that came on and into the little passage that 
did duty as a hall ; but still Katherine did 
not hear it. It was in the room where she 
sat presently, and then she turned. 

" Well, my dear," said Miss Thomas's 
cheery voice, " here I am, an unexpected, 
but, I trust, not unappreciated blessing, for 
Tm come to tea, and supper — supper, mind." 

**I won't forget," said Katherine, coming 
from her seat in the window, and showing a 
white, languid face in spite of the attempted 
smile. 

Miss Thomas stood eyeing her curiously for 
a moment, her hand on the proffered chair. 

** My rheumatism's better, my dear, thank 

you." 

Katherine did manage a smile this time. 



4C 
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" I beg your pardon. I'm very glad — " 
" Yes, you look so— ^but I didn't come 
through all this rain to talk about my 
rheumatism. Kate, I've got some news for 

JOU." 

Have you ?" said Kate. 
Have I?" echoed her friend, impa- 
tiently. Then her voice suddenly changed. 
" Katherine," she said, " I have had a 
letter." 

Katherine started into life this time. 

^' From him ?" 

Miss Thomas nodded. 

«He— heis well?" 

" 0, yes, about as well as a man can be, 

with no liver to speak of, and a heart going 

to pieces as fast as it well can. Katherine 

Dayrell, would it wake you to life, I wonder, 

if I told you the miserable man was dead I" 

Katherine Dayrell gave a little bitter 
laugh. 
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" Do miserable people ever die ? Some- 
times I think not." 

" Now and then, my dear. I know one 
miserable creature, a woman, dying even 
now — dead, perhaps." 

" Ah !" said Kate, listless again, and then 
there was silence for a while. 

« Why don't you write to him ?" ' The 
voice was Miss Thomas's. 

" I ?" and Kate turned her eyes wonder- 
ingly to Miss Thomas's face. 

" Yes, you ! You ought to beg the man's 
pardon — ^you ought to have done it long ago. 
He came down on purpose to tell you what 
he had learned — " 

" If I could only think so I" 

" He did, I tell you, and he would have 
found his courage at last — at the ninth hour, 
perhaps — ^but he would have found it." 

" I ought to have known it at once — to be 
left to hear it from that man I " 
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" Do you know how that man, as you call 
him, came to hear it ?'* 

" No." 

" Then I'll tell you. He has a brother at 
Nice, where the wretched woman was sup- 
posed to have died — where she still lives. 
The doctor heard the story, and sent it home 
to his brother, the parson here. It was not 
an every day affair, you know — a woman dies 
of cholera, and the news is sent home to 
those concerned. The woman comes to life 
again just in time to escape getting buried. 
The acquainting her friends of the fact is 
left to the woman herself, but she, poor 
sinner, having the grace possibly to feel that 
the best thing she could have done for all 
parties would have been to have got buried 
while she was about it, never does send the 
news home, and but for this Dr. Hurtle find- 
ing her story out, some two years later, no 
one would have ever been any the wiser — nor 
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the worse, to my thinking. And if you want 
to know," said Miss Thomas, in conclusion, 
" how / know so much — ^why, the Doctor's 
governess is my cousin — so there's the whole 
secret." 

Katherine DayreU gave a little sigh. 

" Ah !" she said, " its a miserable story — 
miserable, miserable I" 

" Then don't you go and make it worse. 
Eemember if his love for you had been less, 
he would not have found his courage so hard 
to come by. Can't you forgive the man his 
love even ?" 

" Ah !" said Kate, sadly, " there's some- 
one else that needs to be forgiven. 0, 
"Thomasine, I think I was mad that day !" 

" Write !" said Thomasine, shortly. 

" And tell him what ?" 

" The truth. Do you suppose his burden 
is so light to bear that the knowledge that 
the woman who once trusted him, trusts and 
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believes in him still, in spite of her hard 
words, would not make it lighter yet ? 
Even your pride has nothing to fear. He 
cannot misunderstand you, the barrier is 
between you still." 

" I will write." 

The words had been long in coming, but 
they came at last. Miss Thomas rose at 
once, brisk and beaming. 

" No time like the present. I'm just 
going in to number three to see Archie; you 
get your letter written, and when I come 
back I'll post it." 

Miss Thomas gave quite a little chuckle of 
satisfaction, as some hour and half later she 
saw the letter with Major Campbell's name 
upon it disappear in the Silvermouth letter 

box. ♦ 

" Not an inch of lung left — and that was a 
month ago. Well, God forgive us our little 
deceits and deceptions." With which mys- 
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terious soliloquy Miss Thomas made her way 
back to Mrs. Tawcett's, and to tea. 

Another week had gone, and still it rained. 

Mrs. Fawcett had stepped next door for a 

friendly rubber. Archie, at number three, 

was in bed and asleep, and Katherine sat 

alone, musing in the j&relight. Upon the 

beach below the waves were coming hoarsely 

up with a monotonous roll and surge. Outside 

the rain was beating drearily upon the 

window, but Katherine Dayrell was conscious 

neither of the waves nor of ihe rain. Suddenly 

there was a step upon the gravel. She heard 

that — heard and recognised it in an instant. 

Then she rose, and with flushing cheeks, and 

parted lips, her hands upon her heart, waited. 

The bell was answered, and the step came in — 

the same short, sharp tread that she had 

heard, and recognised upon the path outside. 

Then there was a hand upon the door, and 

the step came into the little firelit room, 
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where dusky shadows flitted, and so over to 
Katherine herself — her hands still upon her 
heart. Another moment, and she was in his 
arms, her hands about his neck. 

" 0, Kate, my darling, free at last !" 

When old Mrs. Fawcett came in from her 
rubber next door— radiant, and the winner of 
eighteen pence— she found her niece with the 
old, happy smile upon her face, and with her 
old lover by her side. She was not long in 
learning what had happened. 

All Silvermouth knew it next day, and Miss 
Thomas's face beamed so, it might have been 
her own wedding that was coming off. Mr. 
Hurtle's was, if possible, gloomier than ever, 
and his neckcloth, if that, too, were possible, 
yet more severely stiff and white than it was 
the wont of even that article of attire to be. 

As for Archie, it was without so much even 
as a sigh that he relinquished his sweetheart 
once more, and for ever. 
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CHAPTER I. 



" I'm afraid jsou'll have but a dull time of it, 
old fellow ; it isn't too late to write and say we 
find we can't manage it, even now ; not but 
that the poor old guv would be awfully cut 
up, and the girls too for that matter." 

" I wouldn't disappoint them for the 
world," broke in the individual addressed; 
" so that's settled. As for being slow, or 
anything of that sort, it's never slow with 
plenty of girls in the house." 
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" 0, there's plenty of 'em, if that's all," 
rejoined the first speaker ; and his tone, to 
one who did not know him as his friend did, 
might perhaps have sounded just a trifle un- 
appreciative of the blessing; "but when it's a 
fellow's sisters, you know—" 

" Yes, but then, you see, my dear Jack, in 
my case its another fellow's sisters. So 
come pack up your traps ; and then hurrah 
for the governor and the girls !" 

Jack thus adjured, said no more. The 
hint that even now, at the Seventh hour, 
there was yet time to reconsider their plans, 
had been thrown out, truth to tell, and, as 
his friend knew, in no anxiety of Jack's for 
himself. Indeed, it is to be more than 
doubted if the disappointment of either the 
governor or the girls would have greatly 
exceeded Jack's own, had his suggestion of 
giving up the home visit been differently re- 
ceived. So, as Jack's friend had said^ that 
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was settled. An hour or so later, and the 
December fog was stealing down on the dingy 
London streets, and over its murky river; 
but the two, ulstered and rug-wrapped, were 
leaving river, streets, and fog fast behind 
them, as tearing, puflEing, snorting, they sped 
cheerily on their iron-road eastward. 

" Only a couple of years," Jack is saying, 
from his snug corner of the dimly-lighted, 
first-class. Great Eastern railway carriage, 
that they have contrived to secure by means 
imlawful to themselves j " only a couple of 
years. I can scarcely believe it. And to 
think that we two should never have been 
sitting here together to-night, might never 
have known each other's names even, Phil, if 
it hadn't been for that jolly old umbrella of 
mine. What a shame ever to have worn it 
out, eh ! It ought to have bo.en canonized, or 
made a knight of— or whatever it is — like they 
do the Lord Mayors, eh ! Phil ?" 
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Phil from his corner gave an acquiescent 
grunt and smile, for Jack spoke truth. .But 
for the said umbrella, the two friends would, 
in all human probability, have never been so 
much even as acquaintances. East and west, 
just so far apart had their courses lain. 
Bast, Jack Layford ; west, Philip Carlyon. 
So far west, indeed, the latter, that he could 
not well have made it farther ; unless, that is, 
he had quited terra firma altogether, and 
taken to the sea. East and west, through 
school-days and college-days. No mutual 
birch had bound them in the first ; no break- 
ing together of Alma-mater's laws, with awful 
to-morrow morning's to follow, in the latter* 
Then had come the world (which was 
London) and Jack Layford's umbrella (on 
Phil Carlyon' s toes), and east and west had 
met at last — to be east and west no longer. 

Jack, some two years Phil's junior, and 
more than half a school-boy yet, despite his 
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three-and-twenty years and whiskers — loved 
to go over the story of that first meeting ; 
how, seated side by side in the pit of the 
Haymarket, one raw November evening, 
strangers both in the great city, they had 
cast chance, stray, and suspicious glances at 
one another, it might be, as befitted true 
and well-bred young Britons, but nothing 
more; " until the row at the end,, when I 
brought that umbrella of mine down on your 
* patents,' Phil, and you swore; and then 
there was supper together at Evan's, and 
that's how it all came about, eh I old fellow." 
But, as Jack says, two years ago all this. 
Friends now— Damon and Pythias, David 
and Jonathan, with various other small and 
harmless jokes at the two's expense. But 
Damon and Pythias knowing very little of one 
another's personal history and belongings, as is 
not unfrequently the case when the surnames 
of those gentlemen happen to be Bull. 
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Layford, for instance, knew, in a kind of 
general way, that his friend Carlyon was an 
only child, with an adoring mother down at 
some outlandish-sounding place in Cornwall, 
to which he vanished, now and then, for a 
week or so, as the fit took him ; knew, also, 
that he had an income of some sort, and con- 
cluded it to be a good one (though Phil didi 
not, perhaps, always settle his " little accounts" 
with quite the regularity that their presenters 
might have desired) ; rides in the row, balls, 
f^tes, etc. ; in the season, with the moors, or 
Norway for the vacation months — ^being a 
state of things scarcely attainable by the 
present means of so many dinners a week 
during term-time, with a remote contingency 
of hriefs in the future. Again, with Carlyon, 
he, for his part, had a kind of vague know- 
ledge of his friend Jack being one of a large 
family, the rest of which were girls; knew,, 
furthermore, that there was no mother, and 
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that " the guv," as Jack was irreverently 
given to term him, was the best of old fellows, 
and farmed some hundreds of acres down in 
Suffolk, as other Lay fords had done before 
him, time out of mind ; and, lastly, though 
not least, that he made the said Jack a very 
fair allowance, though he had been ever so 
little disappointed when that young gentle- 
man announced his intention of renouncing 
the church, including a fairly good family 
living — a living that had been the stay and 
prop of many a younger dead and gone 
Layford — ^for the law. 

"Not that I shall ever do much at it, 
beyond bread and cheese; not if I cheated 
ever so," Jack calmly confessed ; " but then 
I may manage to pick up enough about it to 
save my making quite such an ass of myself, 
as some of my name have done before me, I 
suspect, if ever I come to the * bench ;* and 
that will be something ; eh ! guv ?" 
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But the warm railway carriage has been 
exchanged for the keen air of a winter's night ; 
and, perched behind a fast trotting mare, 
away the travellers spin — doing all but their 
fourteen miles in the hour — that sees them 
safely landed, hungry and half -frozen, before 
the old red-brick, rambling pile, JackLayford 
calls home. And how home-like the old 
house gleamed through the December night. 
A little foggy, even down here. Home-like even 
to Philip Carlyon's eyes, to whom it brought no 
memories, no associations ; home-like, indeed, 
to honest Jack's, to whom it brought both 
these things. Jack scarcely waited for the 
dog-cart to stop ; down went the reins, and 
Philip saw his big friend standing in a flood 
of light — the centre of a grand complication 
of female arms and heads, in the old-fashioned 
hall, before he himself had time to make his 
more leisurely descent. 

The young Cornishman stood for a moment 
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irresolute, and with, a feeling of something 
very like shyness, in the open doorway. But 
it was only for a moment. The old Squire 
had spied him out. 

"Come in, sir; come in I" cried Jack's 
governor, dragging his visitor by the hand, 
shaking it warmly at the same time. " Why, 
Jack, sir, what are you thinking about, eh ?" 

** I can't help it, sir," cried poor Jack, 
deprocatingly, and making an effort at 
freedom ; "its the girls." 

ft 

But the girls had caught sight of the 
stranger by this time, and, falling back, a 
laughing, blushing group, gave Jack his 
liberty. 

"I see I needn't introduce you to the 
governor, Carlyon," said Jack, with a nod, 
as he endeavoured to restore, to something 
like order, his ruflBed plumes ; " and these are 
the girls." 

Having said which, Jack appeared to 
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consider that lie had . fulfilled the whole duty 
of man under the circumstances, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to suggest hot water in the 
bedrooms, and something to eat in the 
dining-room as soon as practicable. If 
Philip Carlyon had found the old house 
home-like, in that view of it from the outside, 
he found the great dining-room, with its 
dark oak-panelled walls, blazing fire, and soft 
lamp-light, with tea, of the substantial order, 
awaiting them, more home-like still. But he 
knew that it was not just these things alone 
that served to give the home-like look. There 
was a something there that Philip Carlyon's 
home, happy as it might have been, had never 
known. There, was the old Squire — ^the 
houses' master — firm'and stalwart still, with 
his cheery voice, and bright keen eyes, and 
hair, too, that was as crisp as ever, if the 
dark brown was here and there streaked 
with grey. And there were the girls. Philip 
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began trying to count them to himself^ 
wondering which was which, for Jack had, in 
a measure, accustomed him to their names. 
There was one who Phil knew must be Miss 
Layford — Margaret. She it was who made 
the tea, attended to the Squire, and was, 
moreover, evidently an authority with the 
rest. Jack sat next her ; and Philip thought 
that, if the choice had been given him, he 
might, perhaps, have chosen that seat too. 
She was not much like Jack, this eldest 
sister, excepting that she was rather tall, 
taller by some inches than any of the other 
girls — though more than half of them, it is 
true, had not yet done growing, even among 
the bigger ones. Then if she was not exactly 
what could be called dark — nothing like so 
dark as Philip himself, for instance — she had 
certainly nothing of Jack's fairness. Philip 
came to the decision, by the time that tea 
was over, that Miss Layford's h^^ir must be 
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chestnut, and her eyes — well, chestnut too. 
Great soft, brown eyes, with a dash of red 
gold in them — ^he had a favourite dog at home 
with just such eyes. But Miss .Layford*s 
guest — desirable in his eyes as that occupa^ 
tion might have seemed — could not well sit 
staring at her all tea time. There was a 
lady opposite him, at whom — had his taste in 
the matter been consulted — Philip Carlyon 
would perhaps rather not have looked at all ; 
and yet he did look, more than once, and 
was savage with himself in consequence. Not 
one of the family, as he easily discovered, for 
she was addressed as Miss Dormer. Well- 
featured enough, but dark — dusky almost; 
she appeared to have the charge of the half- 
dozen or so of girls seated near ; among them 
two little ones — twins evidently — with round 
curly heads, fair like Jacks, and very round 
eyes, blue, also, like Jacks — who stared 
shyly at the strange guest, reminding him 
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forcibly of two young robins on the look out 
for crumbs ; and who were, moreover, just 
about as easy to individualize to Phil's un- 
accustomed eyes — ^like to a feather, was his 
verdict. Then who was the raven in charge ? 
The governess, possibly, but, if so, why the — 
dickens let us say — was she here in the 
holidays? After a time he found himself 
asking why she was there at all ; and, finally, 
came to the decision that he would not sib 
opposite her again, if he could help it. Her 
eyes offended him. 

" Confound her, why can't she keep 'em to 
herself!" he growled; " they're like gimlets, 

by Jove I" 

Even the unfortunate young woman's hair 
must needs irritate him, and yet it was such 
hair as all the *' Macassar" of Eowland and 
his tribe could scarcely have induced on half- 
a-dozen heads in the United Kingdom — luxu- 
riant, black — raven-black. 
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** She's a * nigger/ I beliere," was Phil's 
last arrived-at condosion; "only she's 
managed to get some of the dye out of her 
hands and face." 

But the round of observation was not 
yet complete — " the girls" were by no means 
exhausted. There was one, for instance, 
seated at Phil's side, indeed. Flop by name — 
self-achieved, as he shortly discovered — ^vdth 
whom, after she had all but deposited a cup 
of tea in his lap, and had dropped her spoon, 
knife, and various other trifles below the 
table, which he had been under the necessity 
of diving for and recovering — ^he found him- 
self on terms of almost brotherly intimacy. 
Then there was Emmy, and Lotty, and 
Bessie, and Loo-loo ; though which was 
which, together with a few other unimpor- 
tant details connected with them, was a 
subject upon which our friend Philip's ideas 
were at present a trifle misty. 
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In the drawing-room, after tea, Phil found 
these little matters gradually resolving them- 
selves, as was natural. And, now, if Jack 
Layford's friend had been disposed to envy 
him his position at the tea-table, how much 
more so when Miss Lay ford, having seated 
herself at the piano, that lucky young giant 
was at her side once more, turning over the 
leaves, and calling her Margaret, while she, 
smiling and obedient, gave him song after 
song, as it was called for. And all this 
while Phil was being literally held by the 
button by the somewhat prosy old Squire. 
After a time Miss Dormer went to the piano, 
but Jack did not turn over the leaves for 
her; and Philip, free by this time— feeling 
horribly rude all the while — ^would not make 
the offer ; so it fell to the lot of the good- 
natured, but unfortunate Flop — after, it is to 
be premised, she had, by way of inauguration, 
brought down the walnut-wood "what-not" 
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and its load with a horrible crash to the 
ground. Nor had Philip Miss Layford even, 
for an excuse, she having been called from 
the room just at the moment at which she 
rose from the piano ; and, although Phil kept 
a sharp look-out on the door, she did not 
return until the innocent Squire had once 
more captured his unwary guest. On the 
whole, perhaps, the evening might, so far aa 
our friend was concerned, have been more of 
a success ; but Phil consoled himself with the 
determination, before he closed his eyes that 
night, to manage affairs better for the future.. 
In accordance with which resolution, when 
Jack Layford descended to the breakfast 
table the next morning, resplendent in pink 
and cords, he found another figure — not quite 
such a massive or brilliant one^ it may be, 
but quite as faultlessly turned out — in the 
field before him. There, seated at Margaret's 
side, assisting her with the coffee-pot, butter- 
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ing her toast, laughing, talking the while, 
doing everything in short just as if he had 
been the veritable Jack himself, sat Mr. 
Philip Oarlyon. Was it Philip's fancy, or did 
Jack's bright face really cloud over at the 
sight? But, for the utter absurdity of the 
thing, Philip could almost have said it was 
so. Jack was certainly restless that morning. 
He wandered from the table to the side-board, 
fluttered from cold meat to hot, and ended 
by eating neither. His principal occupation 
seemed to be watching the two at the head of 
the table; while Miss Dormer's attention 
appeared to be pretty equally divided among 
the three. 

" Come, Carlyon," cried Jack at last, " I 
think before the day is over you will wish 
you had eaten your breakfast, instead of talk- 

mg. 

" I have managed to do both most com- 
fortably, thank you," laughed Philip. " I've 
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been eating for the last half-hour — ^haven't I,. 
Miss Layford ?" 

" Glad to hear it," said Jack, " for youVe 
done nothing but the other thing since I came 
down — didn't know yon were so fond of it." 

" Oh, a little talkee-talkee at breakfast 
time's a very good thing — good for the 
digestion, isn't it Miss Dormer ?" 

" Good for what, Mr. Carlyon ?" enquired 
Misg Dormer, apologetically. 

" Digestion, I said," answered Mr. Carlyon, 
shortly, wondering what could have possessed 
him to address her. 

" Oh, digestion ; I beg your pardon, I 
thought you said something else." 

" Flirtation, for instance," muttered Jack, 
in the door- way. And Miss Dormer's black 
eyes went enquiringly from one to the 
other. 

Mr. Carlyon was looking red. Jack black, 
and Miss Layford — well, rather red, also. 
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At this moment the Squire came innocently 
to the rescue. 

" Well, if you won't really take anything 
more, Mr. Carlyon, I think we may as well be 
moving— meet's a good ten miles off, you 
know." 

" I am ready, sir," said Phil, rising. 

J^ck had already disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the stables ; and in a few minutes 
Miss Dormer and " the girls^' had the old 
house to themselves. There was the usual 
late dinner that day ; and the evening was 
passed much the same as the previous one 
had been, with the exception that Philip 
Carlyon, strong in his resolution of the past 
night, did somehow contrive to manage affairs 
more to his own satisfaction. In the first 
place he secured the much to be desired post 
at Miss Layford's piano, turned over the 
leaves and chose the songs, just as that lucky 
Jack had done the night before. He even. 
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condescended so far as to smile on his pet 
aversion, the governess, when her turn came ; 
and, sitting by Margaret's side in some far off 
comer, made no sign of impatience through- 
out the entire performance. And Jack, from 
the chess-table, over which he sat with the 
" guv," he cast so many restless glances at 
the far off comer, made so many extraor- 
dinary moves, and was, finally, so evidently 
lost as to his own position in the game, or 
his adversaries either, that the Squire at last 
good-naturedly sent him off to join his friend. 
Whereupon free — but contrary^ it would 
seem, as any Mistress Mary — he turned his 
steps in quite an opposite direction — namely, 
towards the piano, and Miss Dormer, with 
Flop again on duty. 

"Now, then, clear the road!" growled 
Jack, with a brotherly pinch — causing the 
said Flop to ** clear" with such alacrity that 
she all but disappeared head-foremost into 
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the box-ottoman, containing Miss Dormer's 
music close by ; in her efforts to recover 
herself, from which she retired into the fire, 
and was only rescued by the Squire — happily 
at that moment toasting himself in manly 
fashion on the rug — in time to prevent her 
making a sort of amateur 6th of November of 
herself — for that night at least. After which 
successes. Flop, smiling, but modest withal, 
managed a tolerably safe passage across the 
room to the younger fry, and Mr. Jack 
Layford was Miss Dormer's very humble 
slave for the rest of the evening. 

The governess's dark cheek flushed ever so 
faintly as Jack came up. 

^* You find it dull," she said, softly, " and 
you want poor little nobody to take pity on 
you ; so even / am of use sometimes, Mr. 
John ?" 

She was not looking at him now ; the dark 
eyes, with a strange light in them, were on 
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the stray couple, blissful and innocent of 
everything but each other, smiling and 
whispering together over their " b^zique" in 
the distant corner. Jack's eyes followed 
hers, as it was just possible she had intended 
they should do. It was only for a moment, 
then he turned them once more on her, and 
Miss Dormer knew that there was an angry 
flash in them, but not for her. 

" Pray don't talk like that. Miss Dormer," 
stammered poor, foolish Jack, " about being 
nobody — and — and that sort of thing. I'm 
sure you're ^s good a friend as a fellow ever 
had, and while a fellow has a friend like you, 
by Jove I" cried Jack, almost aloud in his 
defiance, " I don't see what he need care for 
any other." 

" 0, don't ; please, don't !" cried Miss 
Dormer, softly. 

But, of course, Jack did — as might possibly 
have been anticipated. Ah I Jack, Jack, 
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what more you did or said need not be set 
down here. There was nothing newer in it, 
after all, than the old, old story of " The 
spider and the fly," and everyone knows how 
old that is — Mr. John Lay ford about as well 
as the rest of us, you may be sure. There 
were spiders, without a doubt, in Paradise 
itself, and they have gone on spinning their 
webs pretty successfully ever since. To 
return to our own particular " blue-bottle" 
— ^for Jack was far too big game in every way 
to be looked upon in the light of an ordinary 
" fly" — ihat young gentleman having made 
about as promising a beginning in the " big 
fly" line as could well be expected of him in 
the time ; and, indeed, we should say, some- 
thing more — ^Miss Dormer wisely determined 
to let well alone ; but if she did not vouchsafe 
her cavalier any amount of conversation, she 
took care to keep him at her side. As for 
her silence, perhaps Miss Dormer was of 
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opinion that the tableau afforded by the 
unconscious couple in their far off comer was 
calculated to assist her plans, whatever they 
might be, more than any mere words of hers 
could do. And, perhaps, Miss Dormer was 
right. 

" The glass is falling," said the Squire, as 
he bade his guest good night ; " we shall have 
snow before morning." 

Philip Carlyon gave an involuntary shiver. 

" Does the idea of being snowed-up in a 
dull country house give you the horrors, Mr. 
Carlyon?" asked Miss Layford, laughingly, 
as she gave him her hand. 

Mr. Carlyon laughed too. 

" On the contrary. Miss Layford, I should 
only be too happy could it snow for ever," 
and Phil certainly looked as if he meant all 
that he said, and more. 

The Squire had moved ofP, but Jack stood 
near. 
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. " Come and have a pipe, Carlyon ; you would 
stand there paying compliments until to- 
morrow morning." 

" Well you needn't stay to hear them, my 
dear fellow." 

" 0, come along I" growled Jack. 

" What a bear you are. Jack. I think we 
shall have to get him a board with — * you are 
requested not to irritate the animals* in white 
paint — eh. Miss Layford?'* 

But Miss Layford only smiled, and gave 
the " bear" her hand. Jack's big, sulky paw 
hardly touched it. 

" Good-night," he said, and then he 
marched out of the room. 

Philip could only follow him. In the hall 
Jack turned — 

" I don't think I shall smoke to-night ; you 
know the way, if you care to ; there's tobacco 
and things about." 

" No thank you," said Phil, " if you're not 
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that way inclined, I'm off to bed ; though I 
don't see why you need have been in such a 
deuce of a hurry, if you didn't mean to smoke 
after all." 

"I don't know about a hurry," said Jack, 
" I only know we've had a pretty hard day of 
it ; and there's no end to be done to-morrow 
— ^hoUy, and all that sort of thing. Then 
there's the * resident nobility and gentry' in 
the evening — Christmas-eve, you know ; and 
the girls are best in bed." 

" I'm sure I didn't want to keep ' the 
girls' up," retorted Phil, with a wicked look 
in his dark eyes ; " far from it." 

Jack gave a grunt; and Phil, unable to 
contain himself any longer, burst out laugh- 
ing. Jack joined in. 

" I'm in a beast of a temper, I know," said 
poor Jack ; " but I can't help it." 

"Well, I won't contradict you," replied 
his friend ; " and as I fancy the best place for 
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you will be bed — ^like * the girls/ you know 
— good-night." 

Jack was soon beyond the reach of his 
troubles ; but his friend Carlyon did not find 
sleep come so easily. Jack puzzled him — 
many things puzzled him — but there, it was 
no use bothering himself, he was no nearer 
any solution of the mystery — if mystery there 
were. Phil decided that the only thing left 
for him to do was to look to time and chance, 
or even — should such a course seem advisable 
— ^to Jack himself for an explanation. 

The morning brought a fulfilment of the 
:Squire's prophecy. Philip Carlyon looked 
from his window on a world of white — such a 
world as the young Cornishman had not 
often seen. ^ 

"What," Phil asked himself, as he went 
through the rather difficult operation of 
shaving, " what if they really were to be 
£nowed-up ? And what was the longest 
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possible time such a blissful state of things 
could be expected to last?" Winter of late, 
since Philip had been out in the world, had 
been such a " make-believe," new fangled 
affair, that he really knew very little about it. 
" Would it last for a week — say a month ?" 
Then he laughed at his own folly. " Never 
mind, I must make the most of it," quoth he,. 
" whatever it is." And in a few minutes he 
was making the most of it, accordingly, over 
the dining-room fire, with Miss Layford, and 
a small detachment of the girls; cold, but 
merry as usual. 

In a moment or so Miss Dormer and her 
charges came in, after them the Squire ; and 
then they sat down to breakfast. 

" Jack was always latg," Miss Layford 
explained, " and so was Flop." 

Not that Flop loved her bed particularly, 
but it would appear that the Fates generally 
were against that young person, and she 
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always contrived to meet with so many checks 
and misfortunes in the course of her toilette 
that it was one continuous struggle with the 
said old ladies to get through it at all. Jack 
appeared in tolerably good time for him, 
looking, as Phil was glad to think, decidedly 
improved in temper by the night's rest. 

There was to be no getting out of the 
house that day for any one — at least no one 
seemed disposed to try it. But there was 
plenty to be done in it, as Jack had said. 
There was no lack of work for all, even the 
two little round-headed, round-eyed twins 
•were pressed into the service — looking, as 
Philip thought, more like two young robins 
than ever, as they went hopping about here 
and there, laden with bits of shining ever- 
green, as if bent on that fabled errand of 
mercy so dear to nursery-days. 

So the snow lay fair and untrodden 
around the old house, where the great trees. 
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that in summer almost hid it with their 
sheltering leaves, now stood with white wide 
arms outstretched against the dull winter 
sky, as if on guard to hide and keep it still. 
And within were gleaming fires and bright 
faces, with the sound of girlish voices and 
laughter, with Jack's and Phil's manly bases 
for accompaniment. Ah, me ! the happy 
stir and bustle of such days — who cannot 
re-call them ! Who would not give all the 
dignified dullness of maturer pleasures for 
one such back again ! But they fled with the 
youth that made their brightness — fled with 
the touch of many "a vanished hand," and 
the sound of how many silent voices never, 
save in memory, to be ours again. 

The Squire put in his cheery face upon 
them once or twice during the morning, but 
got so pelted with holly, and so kissed and 
maltreated under the mistletoe, that he was. 
glad to beat a retreat to a certain shabby old 
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den, where he passed the rest of the day 
among his guns, fishing-rods and books, and 
•where he was found, later on, hidden behind 
a wonderful red and yellow silk handkerchief, 
and sleeping the sleep of the just. That 
Phil's friend, the black-eyed governess was no 
drone in that busy hive, 1 need not tell you. 
She was here, there, and everywhere, and, 
seemingly, at one and the same moment ; and 
those black orbs of hers were never at fault. 
Did the general committee of management 
find themselves at a stand still, as was 
sometimes the case, there was always Miss 
Dormer to the rescue. Did any one want 
anything, in short, from advice to assistance, 
there was Miss Dormer at hand with both. 
But Philip Carlyon's experiences of this ever 
ready skill and usefulness were destined to bo 
of a far more personal kind, as he before long 
discovered. In the many small occurrences 
of the day — in so far as they concerned either 
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himself or Miss Layford — lie gradually came 
to recognize the little governess's hand. Did 
the former, for instance, engaged upon the 
large oil paintings in the dining-room, 
require an extra nail, there was Miss Dormer 
at Philip's elbow, with a whole box full to be 
sent to her assistance. Was there a decora- 
tion requiring the skill or power of more than 
one. pair of hands, Mr. Carlyon and Miss 
Layford were declared by Miss Dormer to be 
the very couple to execute it the most success- 
fully. Philip, at last, would make a feint of 
holding back at such times, and always with 
the same results. And what was the mean- 
ing of it all p 

" Not any disinterested affection for me,'* 
«aid Philip, " nor for Miss Layford either, for 
I believe she hates both of ua. Is it Jack ? 
Or does her ladyship find us rather in the 
way ?'* 

Phil paused, for it struck him just here 
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that he might have made a good many shots, 
and not come nearer the mark. 

** Have I hit it ?" quoth Jack's friend. 
^' Well, keep your eye on him, Madame, but 
I shall keep an eye on him too.'* 

It was very far into the winter's afternoon, 
and quite dark before all was done ; but the 
final touch was given, and the dibris of leaves 
and berries swept away at last. 

The younger girls and Miss Dormer had 
gone to their tea in the school-room. Miss 
Layford drew one of the comfortable old- 
fashioned chairs to the hall fire, and seated 
herself with the grateful air of one of whose 
work for the day is over. 

" You are tired," said Philip, coming to 
her side. 

" Well, yes, I confess that I am just ever 
so little — aren't you ?" 

" 1 1 not a bit of it. I'm only sorry it's all 



over." 
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" Tou had better step across and help them 
at the church. I'll engage to say they won't 
have done there for the next two hours or 
more." 

And Jack smiled grimly at his own plea- 
santry. 

" Thank you, my dear Jack ; but I think,, 
unless Miss Layford particularly wishes to 
get rid of me, that I'll stay where I am." 

" I can tell you what Miss Layford does . 
particularly wish," interposed Margaret, " and 
that is for some tea. If you will ring that 
bell at your elbow, Mr. Carlyon, we'll have it 
here. There will be plenty of time to dress 
afterwards. The good folks won't be here 
before seven. Primitive hours, you think, 
Mr. Carlyon ; but we keep old Christmas in 
an old-fashioned way." 

" I am glad to hear it; it can't be too old- 
fashidned for me," Mr Carlyon answered. 

Perhaps he was bethinking himself of a 
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certain green-leaved, glistening-berried bough 
lie himself had hung not so very far from 
where Miss Layford was sitting now. Who 
knows ? 

At this moment a small figure appeared 
outside the circle. It was the most round- 
headed, and round-eyed of the young robins. 

" Ah, ha I" cried Jack in theatrical tones, 
putting up a sturdy leg to bar the small 
bird's passage, ". whom have we here ? Which 
half of the * firm ' are you pray ? — and what 
have you done with your other piece ?" 

" It's me. Jack, please," piped the little 
one. " Tiny's taking care of my bread and 
dam." 

" Ye gods and little fishes 1" exclaimed 
Jack, " what language do I hear ? So 
young, and yet so — " 

" Now, Jack," broke in indignant Flop, 
" how can you be so silly, when you know it 
isn't any language at all, but strawberry jam & 
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I'm sure you're fond enough of it yourself; 
and Margaret sends you up p,ots of it, but you 
won't get it all now — will he Mr. Carlyon ?" 

" I hope not, indeed," said Mr. Carlyon, 
who had caught up the small figure in his 
arms. " But what is it that Trot wants ?" 

" I want Margaret, please," lisped Trot. 

" You can't have Margaret," said Trot's 
captor, blushing in the dark at his own 
temerity. 

Perhaps someone else blushed too ; but, as 
I have said, it was in the dark — so who can 
tell? But Miss Trot evidently did not 
intend to allow the remark to .pass. 

" She isn't your Margaret," she cried, fired 
with a sudden boldness ; " put me down.'^ 

And then Trot actually kicked. 

" Encore, Trot!" applauded Jack. 

But Trot was released. 

" That was very naughty," said Margaret, 
reprovingly. 
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Trot put up a coaxing hand and face, and 
then, of course, stern Margaret took her on 
her lap and kis'sed her. 

*' I don't like him," Trot confided in per- 
fectly audible tones. 

" Hush," whispered Margaret, with up- 
lifted finger. 

But Trot was not to be so easily extin- 
guished. 

"Why, do you?" 

And Trot started bolt upright, almost 
precipitating her small self from Margaret's 
arms in this new, and evidently objectionable 
phase of the affair. Flop came to the rescue, 
and very much after Flop fashion it proved. 

" Trot, dear," said she, " you mustn't talk 
like that ; ladies never care for gentlemen — 
unless," added the oracle, as a brilliant after 
thought, " they ask them to — ^you know." 

After which words of wisdom. Flop, smil- 
ing, proceeded to hand round the tea, which 
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had just arrived — calmly wondering to herself 
the while what it was that seemed to be 
amusing everyone so much. But satisfactory 
as Flop's argument might be to herself, to 
Trot's small comprehension it by no means 
either mended or ended matters; and for 
poor Margaret, she was not safe out of the 
affair yet, 

Trot's voice became once more uplifted, 
and it was very plaintive indeed this time. 

** You won't like him, not even if he does 
ask you. Will you, Margey ? Margey ?" 

It was little or no use saying " hush." 
Trot was not looking at all like a shy little 
robin now — much more, indeed, like an in- 
quisitive, pert little sparrow. But, happily, 
at this juncture Miss Dormer's voice was 
heard enquiring for her stray charge. 

" Tea is quite over in the school-room," 
said the governess, making her way into the 
circle. 
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" And we have not yet heard to what we 
are indebted for the honour of Miss Trot's 
visit," said Mr. Carlyon. 

" I think Trot must stop and have tea 
here, if you please, Miss Dormer," said 
Margaret, " then she can tell us what she 
wants." 

So it was settled, and, the invitation being 
extended to Miss Dormer, she, too, remained ; 
and then, between delicious morsels of thin 
bread and butter — in which the forsaken 
" dam" was quite forgotten — from Margaret's 
own plate. Trot proffered her request— 

" Please, Margaret, may we sit up to 
supper ?" 

" We," meaning, of course, " the firm," as 
Jack was facetiously given to term it. 
Margaret looked grave, and shook her head. 

" And have mince-pies and trackers^ and — 
and toffee ?" pleaded Trot : put td it for a 
crowning delicacy. 
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" I'm afraid not, Trot." 

" Just this once" — it was Mr. Carlyon. 

" Well, just this once, then," Margaret 
yielded, " to oblige Mr. Carlyon, you know,. 
Trot." 

Trot rounded her great blue eyes as if she 
did not know anything of the kind, but she,, 
nevertheless, condescended so far as to smile 
on her late enemy. 

" I wish / had such a good sister," said Mr. 
Carlyon, heaving a big sigh. 

" She's as good as a sister," said Trot, 
laying her soft cheek caressingly to Margaret's 
face. 

" Is she ?" Mr. Carlyon answered with a 
shy laugh, in which, however, none of the 
others joined. 

" You have no sister, Mr. Carlyon ?" asked 
Margaret's soft voice, a moment or too 
later. 

" I had one ; but she is dead." 
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" I beg your pardon. I am very sorry/' 
stammered poor Margaret, red and troubled. 

" Pray don't," Philip interposed. " My 
poor sister has been dead now many years. I 
often speak of her," he went on, anxious— as 
Margaret felt — to reassure her. " Her life was 
not of the happiest. She married against my 
father's wishes a cousin of our own, and was 
never forgiven, poor soul, until too late."^ 
Philip ended with a sigh, and for a moment 
no one seemed inclined to speak. 

" And you, Mr. Carlyon ; do you, too, object 
— to this marrying of cousins, I mean ?" 

Perhaps Miss Dormer — for she it was — took 
Mr. Carlyon somewhat by surprise : at any. 
rate he paused for a moment or too before 
replying. 

" I object to it, Miss Dormer, so far that I 
would never encourage it." 

" You would interfere to prevent it even ?" 
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" That would depend entirely upon my 
right to do so.'* 

" But you think it wrong ?" persisted the 
wiry voice. 

" I have said that I object," answered Mr. 
Carlyon, sharply, with a wild desire upon 
him to say something more, and what he 
would have -called "shut the woman up." 
What, on earth, did she mean by pestering 
him for his opinions like that? But " the 
woman" was not one to be easily " shut up," 
as he would have found. 

'^ Ah ! yes, you object," she echoed softly, 
happily ignorant of the precise nature of Mr. 
Carlyon's ruminations ; " many people do, 
you know — most people." 

" I don't think you know anything about 
it, Miss Dormer," broke in Jack, bluntly; 
" it's a thing that's done every day, and I 
don't see what you, or Carlyon either, for 
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that matter, have got to do with it, that you 
should go prejudicing people's minds." 

" I, my good fellow I" cried Phil, in a 
perfect whirl of amazement. 

But Miss Dormer said nothing. Margaret 
Layford rose. 

" I think it is quite time to dress," she said 
quietly, and broke up the circle. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Layfords' guests that Christmas-eve 
consisted merely of some half-dozen or so of 
near neighbours, with their families, and it 
may be, here and there, a chance nephew,, 
niece, or visitor. It was an annual affair, 
this Layford gathering, and was just what all 
such gatherings should be, if they are not ; 
and Jack Layford' s friend was not the man 
to feel, or let others feel him, a stranger 
in such scenes. One of themselves from 
the very first, ready for anything and every- 
thing ; the only wonder appeared to be how 
they had ever done without him. As for ever 
doing without him at a like time again, the 
idea was so horrible that Flop took occasion 
very early in the evening — having floundered,. 
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in her own happy manner, upon Phil and 
Margaret together for a stolen moment in the 
deserted library, to offer him the most press- 
ing and warmest of invitations in the latter's 
name for every succeeding Christmas of his 
natural life. Take the charades, for instance — 
didn't everybody declare they had never been 
so successful, and actually shout " encore" 
with such united lungs that a bit of the holly 
tumbled down on to the cap of the Rector's 
good wife, and stuck peacefully there for the 
rest of the evening. The way in which Mr. 
Carlyon made love to Miss Layford I 

" 0, really, you know," as one fat old lady 
observed, " one felt almost as if they hadn't 
any business to be looking 1" 

And then there was Jack — never looked 
upon heretofore in exactly the light of a Kean 
or a Garrick — ^the way in which he glared as 
the crest-fallen rival in the last scene (the 
word was " check-mate") no one had ever 
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seen him act anything like it before. As for 
Trot and Tiny, so overcome were they by 
their big brother's suddenly developed talent 
that they hid themselves in the old Squire's 
waistcoat (being perched one on each knee),, 
and only reappeared at the fall of the curtain 
— ^happily close at hand. 

After the charades there was a game in 
which two of the company left the room, 
whilst the others fixed upon some proverb to 
be afterwards discovered by the banished 
ones. Mr. Carlyon,. when his turn came, 
found himself with Miss Layford for com- 
panion ; and with the consciousness, moreover, 
that it was, somehow or other, Miss Dormer's 
handiwork again. But he was not going to 
trouble himself as to the how, or even the 
wherefore, of his bit of good fortune; his 
only anxiety just now was how to make th©^ 
best use of it. Do you want to know how 
our friend set to work? Would you very 
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much like to hear what took place under the 
holly and mistletoe in the old hall, where 
these two young people found themselves 
alone ? I think I know someone, not so very- 
far off, who would have given his ears to learn. 
But if the dear old holly, or mistletoe either 
only whispered, one-half of what goes on 
under their green boughs, who would have 
faith in them any longer ? Should we not 
rather come to hate the sight of them for their 
treachery ? I shall only tell you, then, that there 
was a mistletoe-bough — ^but that you already 
know — and that it was very near, very near,, 
indeed, that Jack found the two standing when 
he suddenly opened the drawing-room door, 
and in rather a surly voice bade them come in. 
Perhaps the culprits themselves looked a 
little bit conscious ; but what was it to Jack> 
if they did ? What was it to anyone, if you 
come to that. You may shake your head,. 
Miss Propriety ; but what was mistletoe mad^ 
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for, do you suppose? and, above all, what 
was it hung under the lamp in the big old 
hall for, that Christmas-eve — can you tell me 
that? Love — and whatever the answers to 
the above questions may be — from mistletoe 
to love is not such a very great stretch, even 
for the imagination. Love, I was about to 
observe, is apt to make us all somewhat 
selfish, even the best of us ; and so occupied 
was Philip Carlyon with his own afEairs this 
same snowy Christmas-eve, that he had little 
or no eyes for those of his friend. Had it 
not been so, he must have seen that this same 
friend of his was being thrown in the little 
black-eyed governess's way a great deal more 
than was at all desirable. The great burly 
fly was setting his feet farther and farther in 
the cunningly-spread web, with Madame 
Spider smiling to herself at the other end, to 
see what a great stupid fly it was ; and there 
was no one to the rescue. 
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To Phil Carlyon this night there was a 
glamour over everything. The people — 
kindly commonplace folks enough probably — 
were the nicest he had ever met. The old 
ones — the heartiest, the most genial of old 
souls ; the girls — the nicest and prettiest of 
young ones. Even Miss Dormer, viewed in 
the universal rose-tint, was almost tolerable. 
But, somehow, it never got beyond the almost 
with her. It seemed to Phil, as he went 
over it all that Christmas night, or rather 
morning, by his bedroom fire, like a page 
out of fairy-land, or a scene out of a 
pantomime ; for you see he knew all that had 
taken place under the mistletoe in the great 
hall, if we do not. The prince and princess 
had met at last, and there was nothing now 
to do but to live happily ever after. 

No wonder Phil sat thinking on with grate- 
ful, glowing heart. Thank God for His happy 
Christmas-tide 1 Christmas-tide, with its 

H 
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bright fires to gleam on new love, and warm 
old friendships ; and with its falling snow to 
blot out old feuds-like footmarks, and kindly 
hide them as though, thank God, once more, 
they had never been ! " Peace on earth, 
good will towards men," indeed ! The Christ- 
mas bells had hushed to silence long ago, 
but the refrain to happy Phil went on ringing 
still. 

Bed seemed a grand mistake to him that 
night — " to sleep — perchance to dream !" Why, 
what dreams, the wildest, the most blissful, 
could come up to this grand reality of his ? 
But he turned in at last, nevertheless, and 
went to sleep, and dreamt, too, for that 
matter. He had been asleep, and dreaming, 
perhaps, an hour, when the door of his room 
was suddenly opened, and Phil — who was at 
this moment being united to Miss Dormer, 
gracefully attired in the dining-room curtains, 
with the hall lamp and its jbunch of mistletoe 
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by way of head-dress — awoke with a start to 
see his friend Jack standing, candle in hand, 
by his bed side. Bewildered by the sudden 
apparition, and but half awake, Phil sat up, 
blinking owl-like and silent at Jack and his 
oandle. 

" By Jove !" he cried at length, " then that 
was the hall lamp 1" 

And then Phil, moved thereto by the 
recollection of his dream, fell back upon his 
pillow and fairly roared. It was Jack's turn 
to stare now, and there is no saying how long 
Phil's fit might have continued, had not his 
eyes suddenly fallen on the white face still by 
his bed side. 

^* What is it. Jack ?" he cried, starting up, 
sobered and wide awake. 

Jack went over to the mantelshelf, and put 
(}own his candle, then he came back to the 

Ved. 

" Phil," he said, " do you believe in 

ghosts ?" 
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If Jack had not been so evidently in 
earnest, it is more than probable that his 
friend would have had another relapse. As 
it was, he only answered — 

" I never have done so ;" as if, with Jack's 
face before him, he would not take upon him- 
self to say what he might not do before the 
interview was over. 

" Phil," said white-faced Jack, " if there 
are such things, I have seen one to-night." 

" Bad dreams," suggested Phil, thinking, 
may be, of his own. 

But Jack shook his head. 

" I was as wide awake as you are." 

Carlyon lay looking at him for a moment 
or two in silence. 

" Wait a bit," said he, at last. " How 
about that fire ? Poke up the cold remains. 
Jack, and stufE in that newspaper, and I'll 
get into my dressing-gown — give me my 
slippers, there's a good fellow ; and now let 
us talk it over comfortably." 
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Jack got up a tolerably cheerful fire bb 
directed, and the two drew their chairs 
before it. . 

" Now then, Jack, for the ghost.'* 

" Don't laugh, old fellow. I give you my 
word I wouldn't go through it again for a 
fortune — ghost or no ghost." 

" I'm not going to laugh, Jack, I promise 
you ; so there now, fire away." 

" Well, then, to begin at the beginning, I 
was not long getting into bed ; I should say 
that my getting to bed and to sleep were 
about one and the same thing. I must have 
been asleep some little time, for at first I 
thought it was morning, and that it was 
Blake outside with the shaving water." 

" Thought what was ?" 

" Why, the ghost, or whatever it was ; I 
woke up in a sudden sort of way — all in a 
moment, you know — and there it stood, just 
.at the foot of my bed, so that the light, what 
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^Jere was, from the window close by, fell upon 
it, aT]d I could see that it was all white, and 
staring, and wrapped up, in what looked Ijke 

« 

grave clothes — ^that is the head was all 
wrapped up — I haven't got over it yet!'* 
Aivered Jack, in a kind of apology, " and if 
any fellow had told me I could have been 
knocked over like this, Phil, I'd have knocked 
him over for his pains." 

" Never mind, old man. I don't doubt it 
was deuced unpleasant," and Phil gave a 
sturdy poke at the now blazing coals ; " but 
wait till daylight — ^that's generally a pretty 
good ghost settler — and * Richard will be 
himself again,' all right enough." 

" Then I don't care how soon it's here-— 
but to go on. At first I thought if it would 
only speak, it would be something — anything 
must bo better than that horrible silence ; but 
when it did speak it was more horrible stilU 
I may as well make a clean breast of it, and 
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tell you that I fairly bolted under the bed- 
clothes like a frightened six-year-old. When 
I could bear it no longer, I screwed up my 
courage and came to the surface once more ; 
but the thing was gone." 

** But not before you had heard what it 
kad got to say." 

Jack stanunered, and flushed in an unac- 
countable manner. 

" Phil," he said, earnestly, laying a hand 
on his friend's knee, ^'there's not another 
man in the wide world I would have told all 
this to." 

** I caa believe it, Jack ; and shouldn't 
have liked it one bit more than you did, I 
dare say ; so tell me all about it, old boy, 
what it said, and all the rest of it." 

" That's the queerest part of it," Jack began, 
anything but white-faced now. " You remem- 
ber what you were telling us in the hall — about 
your sister and your cousin, you know ?" 
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Phil nodded a trifle wonderingly. 

" Well, that's what it was." 

Phil could only stare at Jack blankly. 

" You take me?" 

" Can't say I do — unless," Phil added, 
" you mean me to understand that a visitant 
from the other world comes to talk to you 
about my relations, which, to say the least of 
it, sounds rather unlikely." 

" I didn't mean that — at least not exactly ; 
it was a kind of — in short a warning — ^there I" 

" Concerning marriage and cousinship ?" 

Jack nodded. 

Phil came bolt upright in his chair. 

" Supper," he said, shortly. 

Jack made a movement of impatience. 

** My dear Jack, there's no other way out 
of it — there really isn't. Now, just ask 
yourself, for one moment, who should come, 
on the strength of my poor sister's story, 
from the other world to trouble you with the 
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desirability; or undesirability oi a matoli 
between you and any cousin in Christen- 
dom ?" 

" My mother" — Jack's voice was very low, 
and Jack's face, that had been very red, was 
white again. 

His companion gave a long low whistle. 

" I daresay you think me mad, or an idiot, 
Phil ; but I have seen it, and that makes all 
the difference." 

" And I'll see it, too, Jack; somebody's 
been playing you a trick, depend upon it. 
They may try it on again, most probably will, 
and then we'll be even with them — or at least 
we'll try." 

" Of course I thought of all that when the 
worst of the scare was over, and the thing 
gone ; but who would do it ? — and then I sleep 
mth my door locked." 

" Humph 1 where did you find your key — 
just now I mean ?" • 
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" Why, that was rather funny, now yoil 
mention it — on the Aoot." 

" And the door was still locked ?" 

"Yes, it was looked aU right enough. But 
why do you ask? Have you got some 
brilliant idea in that long head of yours ?" 

" Never you mind about the length of my 
head — nor of my ears either; we are not 
going to talk any more about this affair to* 
night ; and as I don't suppose you fed exactly 
lik^ going back to your own room, do you 
take my bed ; I shall do very well on this 
chair for the hour or so that's left-— for its 
pretty far into to-morrow morning, let me tell 
you, Mr. Jack, and I've got the most fascinate 
ing dream to finish." ' 

But of course Jack would not hear of fJais 
arrangement; so Philip himself went back to 
his bed, if not to his dream^ while Jack sat om 
by the now dying fire, sleep coming once 
more, even to him at last. 
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Before th6 two descended to breakfast tbe 
next morning, it was understood between 
them that no mention should be made to 
anyone concerning the mystery of the night. 
Whatever the poor ghost-seer may have done, 
his friend did not let the night's events, or 
their solution, interfere in any way with his 
appetite for breakfast, or with his enjoyment 
of the walk after it to church, by the side of 
his newly-discovered princess. For him the 
fairy tale was going on still, and Jack and 
his troubles had, for the time, no place in it. 
And yet it was not the pleasantest of Ohrisit* 
mas mornings. The sky promised more snow^ 
and a cutting north wind drove the stray 
flakes, that were already falling, into the 
faces of the Manor party, like veritable bits 
of ice, till poor Flop's nose threatened to 
leave her face altogether. But to Philip 
Oarlyon, at least, the day was perfect, and 
the blasts of north wind might have been 
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stray zephyrs from Paradise itself. Miss 
Layford, too, looked warm and smiling, but 
that might have been the reflection only of 
her companion's face — at times, it must be 
confessed, very near her own. There was 
the Squire, beaming and cheery, surrounded 
by " the girls" — ^beaming and cheery, too, as 
they harrassed him front and rear ; treading 
on his toes, and on each other's after their 
usual " happy family" fashion. Miss Dormer, 
also, was bright and cheerful ; so, perhaps, it 
was only unfortunate Jack who was really at 
all aware what an unpleasant kind of day it 
actually was. 

" The sort of weather one would like to 
kick, by Jove !" he growled. 

But even Jack thawed into a happier frame 
of mind under Miss Dormer's care returning. 
Not that the day was one whit pleasanter 
than it had been an hour or so earlier, rather 
the contrary, indeed, for the threatened snow 
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was falling thickly again, and the wind was 
most certainly ;io more zephyr like. 

Little heeding, Philip Carlyon and Margaret, 
dropping behind, soon lost sight of the rest 
of the party ; and when next a turn of the 
road brought them again to view, they saw 
that Jack and Miss Dormer had detached 
themselves from the rest, and were walking 
briskly ahead. At the sight all Philip's well- 
nigh forgotten misgivings came back to him. 
In his own happiness poor foolish Jack's had 
been in a fair way of getting overlooked 
altogether. 

Philip stole an enquiring glance at the face 
at his side; he saw quite enough there to 
know that he need not be afraid to speak. 

" How long has this been going on?" 

Margaret knew what this meant, and 
answered at once. 

" I can't say^ — not exactly, that is — but I 
have never seen anything like this before. 
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O, Phil, can't you save him ?" and Margaret's 
soft, brown eyes, with the bright tear-drops 
in them, were lifted beseechingly to her 
companion's face. 

"What man so adjured would not have 
pledged himself to an even less hopeful 
task ? Of course Phil would save him. 

" You remember our charades last night ? 
It shall be ' check-mate' with my lady yet — 
never fear." 

" Poor dear Jack ; only fancy his marrying 
her, Phil I" 

" She must go ; that's settled," said Phil ; 
" by the way, that reminds me to ask why 
she is not away for her holidays, like other 
decent people ?" 

" She always says she has nowhere to go." 

" Ahl I'm afraid we must trouble her to 
find somewhere." 

They were in sight of the house now,^ and 
Philip Carlyon stopped. 
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" Wait a moment, Margaret," he said, 
" you know who I am going to see this 
morning, and what I am going to say — you 
don't repent ?" 

" Eepent I 0, Phil r 

She said nothing more; but Mr. Philip 
Oarlyon appeared to be more than satisfied. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Coming across the hall on his way to the 
Squire in the library some half-hour later, 
Philip Carlyon stumbled on, or rather was 
stumbled upon, by the inevitable Flop, and a 
shower of miscellaneous articles — ^books, a 
drawing board, paint-box, pencils, and so 
forth — ^were incontinently delivered at his 
feet. 

" Dear me !" bleated poor Flop, when the 
din had a little subsided, " how the things in 
this house do tumble about 1 And perhaps 
you've got corns, and that drawing-board is 
dreadfully sharp, and heavy too ; it nearly 
cut poor little Tiny's head open the other 
day ; she'd got right under it just as I let it 
fall, you know — poor silly little dear ! " 
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" Nearly as silly I was," said Philip, laugh- 
ing ; " I believe the confounded thing has all 
but taken my foot off." 

" Has it really, though ? Oh, dear, dear, 
I'm so sorry I And the paint-box — it's one 
of those tin things — moist colours, you 
know — ^has cut my finger, I think. See 1" and 
Flop thrust forth a bleeding digit to within 
an inch of Philip's nose ; for poor Flop, short 
of sight herself, laboured under the innocent 
delusion that all her fellow mortals were 
similarly afflicted. 

" So it has," cried Phil. " Here, let me 
wrap it up, poor thing I " 

They were standing in one of the hall 
windows, and Philip — Flop's wounded hand 
in his — was making some laughing comment, 
when ^ a shadow from outside fell upon them ; 
and looking up, there was Jack's fair face, with 
the honest blue eyes opened to their utmost, 
staring at them in a kind of blank amaze. 

I 
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" Come in !" cried Phil, " I want to speak 
to you." 

Jack, thus called upon, marched round to 
the great door, kicking off the snow from his 
boots as he went. Flop was gone, and 
Philip was standing by the hall-fire making 
a little pretence of warming himself as Jack 
entered. 

" Well ?" inquired Jack, the surprised stare 
not quite gone out of his blue eyes yet. 

" The fact is, Jack, I've got something to 
say to you — something to tell you. Can't 
you guess within a little what it's about, old 
fellow?" 

The " old fellow " only stared still more, 
and shook his head. 

" I think you could guess if you liked. 
Jack ; but if you won't, why I suppose I 
must tell you. I have asked your sister, 
and — she is going to take me for better, for 
worse — ^there !" 
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The stare of amazement ob Jack's face had 
been as nothing compared to that which it 
now wore. For the best part of a minute he 
seemed in his astonishment utterly speech- 
less. At the end of that time he had 
managed to recover himself sufficiently to 
utter the one word " Flop /" 

It was in reality not so very surprising 
when you consider the rather interesting 
picture Jack had looked on from the other 
side of the great hall window a moment 
since ; and yet Phil found something so irre- 
sistibly comic in the idea that he burst into 
one of his roars, to poor old Jack's still 
greater mystification. 

" Flop's one of the best souls going," said 
Phil, when he had sufficiently recovered him- 
self to attempt an explanation ; "but it isn't 
Flop. And not being Flop, my dear Jack, 
and Trot not looking upon me in quite the 
favourable light that I could wish, why 
it's Margaret I" 
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The old uneasiness, all that had so puzzled 
him in his friend Jack — ^but laid aside in 
these latter hours — flashed back upon Philip 
Carlyon the moment that Margaret's name 
had left his lips. A white face fronted him, 
but it was only for a moment ; the next it 
was buried in Jack's sturdy arms upon the 
old carved mantelshelf before him. 

" Jack, Jack, what is it ? For heaven's 
sake speak, man !" 

But Jack neither spoke nor moved. 

" There's a mystery somewhere," cried 
Philip, desperately ; " I've felt it all along ; I 
saw it the first day I came. What is it, old 
man ? Jack, dear old Jack, what is it ?" 

At the touch of Philip's hand upon his 
shoulder, at the sound of his troubled voice, 
Jack lifted his face. With an effort he 
looked straight at Phil, and put out a kindly 
hand to his. Then poor Jack attempted a 
dismal smile. 

" What a fool I've been, Phil ! I see it all 
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now. It has been nobody's fault but mine. 
I thought you were trying to cut me out, old 
man, and got savage. I thought you knew — 
everybody does. I daresay I never told you ; 
I took it all for granted — or rather never 
thought of it at all — Margaret is my cousin. 
She has always lived here, one of us, and I 
have been fool enough to fancy she always 
might ; that is all. That is the grand 
mystery, Phil — that I have been a fool I A 
fool every way, you see, from beginning to 
end." 

" If I had only known," Philip began. 

" It wouldn't have made any difference ; I 
can see it now. It has been brother and 
sister ever since I can remember. It would 
never have been anything else with her, and 
it's best that I should know it. Don't say 
any more about it, Phil. I must get over it 
as I can." 

" Begin at once, and come for a walk," said 
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Philip ; " there's nothing like a good stretch ; 
try it — ^that is if there's really nothing else to 
be done. — But, Jack, Jack, I'm afraid after 
all you were right, and it would have been 
better if I, at least, had never come down." 

" I don't suppose Margaret would say so, 
but you can tell her how you feel about it. — 
No don't come, old fellow, I'm going off by 
myself. I shall turn up in time for the 
turkey and plum pudding, never fear. And 
whatever you do," were Jack's parting 
words, " don't trpuble yourself about this ; 
you know, Phil, I shall be all right." 

Philip Carlyon stood watching poor Jack's 
big figure striding over the snow. He stood 
looking out over the wide stretch of lawn and 
meadow long after the lonely figure had 
vanished from the scene. And as he watched 
it Phil was troubled — ^in spite of honest Jack's 
assurance, it could not well be otherwise. 
His own happiness, or so it seemed to him> 
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look at it as lie would, had, in a measure at 
least, been bought at his friend's expense. 
But Jack himself said, " Nay," and so . at 
last Phil comforted himself a little. As for 
the grand tangle of it all — poor savage Jack's 
irritation, little Trot's simple speech, even 
the ghost-mystery itself — all lay unravelled 
at PhUip Carlyon's finger-ends. 

Margaret Layford not Jack's sister^ but Lis 
cousin ! what was there that the simple fact 
did not explain ? There was one thing now 
quite clear to Philip's mind ; if that small 
Macchiavelli, Miss Dormer, got hold of un- 
fortunate Jack in his present frame of mind, 
the " checkmate " Phil had so glibly promised 
himself and Margaret, would not be so easy 
of accomplishment. The result of his cogi- 
tations was that Philip decided to take Miss 
Layford into his confidence with regard to the 
ghost mystery of the previous night. But 
first there was the Squire to be seen — " the 
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guv " of Jack, and Margaret's " father." 
No wonder at the tangle I 

After astonishing whom, if possible, rather 
more than he had done Jack — for Jack 
had seen something, which was more than 
the unsuspecting Squire had done — Mr. 
Philip Carlyon marched from the library 
triumphant, pounced upon Margaret, and in 
five minutes had her out, be-hatted and seal- 
skinned, doing their six miles an hour over 
the snow. 

"Jack was his poor mother's favourite," 
Margaret said, when she had learned the 
story, " as Miss Dormer has possibly heard. 
Our conversation last night must have sug- 
gested to that scheming brain of hers the 
idea of making the use of the knowledge 
that she undoubtedly has done." 

"And will do again, depend upon it," 
rejoined Philip. " Meanwhile not a word as 
to our engagement, nor of our suspicions of 
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herself ; of the latter not a hint even to Jack. 
I shall change rooms with him to-night ; and 
I think I may venture to say that, for the 
future, we shall find our friend the * ghost * 
tolerably well laid." 

So it was arranged. Jack appeared at the 
dinner table in decidedly higher spirits than 
was customary even with him, puzzling 
Philip considerably until Flop threw a little 
light on the subject by rallying Jack on the 
strawberry jam he had already disposed of in 
the school-room. As for the little governess, 
it was just as Philip had predicted. The 
great blundering fly was hers past all doubt ; 
and as the evening wore on, there was a 
flash of triumph in the dark eyes that their 
owner was scarcely at pains to conceal. 

" Patience !" whispered Philip, as he 
pressed Margaret's hand at parting, and saw 
the anxious glances she was casting towards 
her cousin and Miss Dormer, also saying 
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good-night at the farther end of the great 
drawing-room. " Patience, it will be our 
turn soon !" 

« But if she should— Oh, Phil !" 

"But she shan't; she shall marry me 
first— there !" 

Whereupon, of course, Margaret laughed, 
and going her way left the coast clear to the 
two young men. Jack came up to the fire- 
place, where his friend Philip stood, looking 
rather foolish — ^feeling even more foolish than 
he looked, if the truth were told. Philip 
made way for him, but said never a word. 

" Can't you do anything but stare at a 
fellow?" growled Jack at length; "if you 
must stare at somebody, there's the glass !" 

" Thank you, my dear Jack," returned 
Philip, blandly, with a glance over his left 
shoulder, " the sight I don't doubt, would, be 
charming, and more than worth the money ; 
but just at this moment I am wanting to 
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look at the biggest, blindest" — and here 
Phil was speaking in the biggest capitals — 
" dearest blundering young fool the world 
ever turned out ; and she has done pretty- 
well in that way." 

Jack was for a moment inclined to be very 
wrathful, but the glamour of the day was 
falling from him— as also of the champagne 
at dinner — and he was by this time almost, 
if not quite, like the possessed of old, "clothed 
and in Ids right mind^^ which for the last few 
hours or so he most certainly had not been. 

" Phil," he said, sadly, " I know you would 
help me if you could, and so would Mar- 
garet ; but it's too late, old man, too late." 

"Don't tell me it's gone so far as that," 
cried Phil, savagely. 

Jack's face grew very red. 

" It's gone so far, that, in honour — " 

" Honour, bah 1" echoed his companion, 
contemptuously. " But there, go to bed, go 
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to bed, and pray heaven to help the biggest 
fool it ever made!" 

Which last was a mistake of Phil's, for 
heaven had had nothing to do with it, as he 
might have known. 

"You're going to my room, you know!" 
he called out, as Jack moved off. 

" I know !" Jack made answer, dismally. 

All the ghosts of the universe, and out of 
it, would have been welcome to him beside this 
new horror he had been at such pains .to raise. 

When some quarter of an hour later Philip 
Carlyon followed his, friend to the room he 
had made over to him for the night, he found 
Jack, still dressed, seated upon the bed-side, 
one of the dreariest objects he had ever had 
the privilege to gaze upon. 

"My good young man," began Phil, 
assuming a Chadband style and expression, 
but Jack's unmistakeable misery was too 
much for him. " Come, come. Jack," he 
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cried cheerily, with a comforting smack of 
Jack's broad shoulders, " aren't you going to 
bed to-night ?'' 

" Bed I" groaned the wretched young 
fellow ; " what's the good of bed, or any- 
thing else? I wish I was dead and buried." 

" I dare say you'll be accommodated 
some day; so don't let that distress you; 
unless you are in a very particular hurry, 
and can't afford to wait. But," went on 
Phil, seating himself by Jack's side, " you 
look pretty strong and hearty considering 
the amount of beef and turkey you got 
through at dinner; the sort of fellow, I should 
say, to live to be as old as Methuselah." 

" I hope not," groaned Jack. 

" Well, I confess, I never thought much 
of the old boy myself, not to envy him, you 
know ; his friends must have got disgustingly 
tired of seeing him about, when you come to 
think of it." 
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" O, Phil, don't chaff a f eUow I I believe 
Fm the most miserable dog alive," 

" It's well Miss Dormer doesn't hear 
you !" laughed the incorrigible Phil. 

^^ Don't mention her !" cried Jack, with a 
genuine shiver. 

" I'll tell you what it is," said Phil, getting 
up from Jack's side, " if you'll go to bed like 
Q Christian, instead of groaning like an old 
woman at a prayer meeting, I'll do what I 
can to get you out of this hobble ; and I think 
I see a way. But if you don't, the little gover- 
ness shall marry you to-morrow, if she likes 
-r-so now, good-night, and pleasant dreams 
to you." 

Jack, another man in these last few seconds, 
started up. 

" Do you really mean it, though ? I'll 
bless you for ever and a day !" 

" You turn in then," said Phil. 

" All right," said Jack ; and Philip actually 
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heard him whistling as he went his way to 
Jack's vacated bedroom. 

Here it would appear that our friend had 
taken care to provide himself with the various 
trifling necessaries for a comfortable night — for 
it was not his intention to go either to bed or 
to sleep — as you may have concluded. 

His first move was to lock the door, 
having done which, he discovered with a smile 
that the key was brought into such a position 
that another, applied from without, would 
send it out softly upon the mat beneath. So 
far, so good. Philip then doctored the fire, 
exchanged his coat for the more luxurious 
folds of the most oriental of dressing-gowns ; 
and, lastly, after mixing himself a glass of 
something steaming and fragrant enough to 
have tempted eVen a ghost itself to become 
for the time mortal, sat himself down in his 
easy chair, and, with slippered feet upon the 
fender, set himself to read. 
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Twelve, one, two — from the clock on the 

landing outside, and still Mr. Oarlyon read 
on. Three — Mr. Oarlyon closed his book, and 
seemed to listen. There was some little life 
in the fire still, and this he left burning. The 
candles he carefully extinguished ; and then 
stretched himself upon the bed. It was not 
too soon ; there was the soft opening of a 
distant door, a scarcely audible footstep 
creeping cautiously towards his own ; a halt 
on the mat outside, a moment's breathing 
space. Then the key that was within the 
room fell, not noisily, but dulled by the soft 
carpeting, the lock was turned, the door crept 
softly open, and then — enter ghost ! 

Philip, waiting expectant as he was, felt 
himself giving an involuntary shiver. Pre- 
pared even to get some enjoyment out of the 
affair, Phil felt that he could for the moment 
realize just a something of what poor Jack's 
feelings had been. But it must be allowed 
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this was only for a moment. With a smile, 
that surely meant mischief, could the poor 
ghost but have seen it, Philip followed with 
his half closed eyes the Tf hite draperied one's 
progress, until the position between the 
window and the bed was gained. Yes, there 
it stood, just as Jack had described it ; not 
tall certainly, but ghostly enough for twenty 
ghosts. 

** Now for act the second,'* said Philip to 
himself. , 

Act tlie second commenced by the utterance 
of Jack Layford's name twice, thrice it may be, 
in the most sepulchral tones of which a rather 
soprano voice is capable. At the third call 
the occupant of the bed showed signs of con- 
sciousness, as it was evidently necessary he 
should do if the play was to be properly gone 
on with. 

As Philip had calculated, the cue was taken. 
It was probably much the same oration as 
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that to which the room's owner of the 
previous night had been treated, and Philip 
heard it politely to the end. Suddenly 
through the room there rang a stifled cry, 
almost shriek, but it did not proceed from 
Mr. Carlyon ; that gentleman — ^polite, smiling 

stood, one hand upon the still fast-closed 

door,, the other waving a courteous adieu to 
poor Jack's terror, ere he left her to the sole 
possession, of the chamber for the remainder 

of the night. 

Her retreat thus out off — ^white, appealing, 
frantic. Miss Dormer— for, of course, it was 
she — ^was, as the only thing left for her to do, 
down on her knees at Mr. Philip Carlyon's 
feet, imploring for mercy at her captor's 

hands. 

Alas! poor ghost — there was not much 
pretence of disguise or concealment now; 
the time for all that was past. 

'* I will promise anything," groaned the 
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wretched woman, " only let me go, dear Mr. 
Oarlyon I I will leave the house to-morrow 
— to-night I I will never see John Layf ord 
again ! Only let me go 1" 

Mr. jOarlyon was by no means feeling so 
pitiless as he looked, and the firelight showed 
liim awfully dark and stern to the miserable 
woman at his feet. 

" Get up, Miss Dormer I" he said authori- 
tatively. " Don't kneel there I You shall 
go, on your own terms — that is, you leave 
this place at once, and never see my friend 
Jack again. The Squire must, of course, 
know all ; but you may trust to his goodness 
— it will go no farther. I pledge myself. 
-And now go — and,*' added Phil below his 
breath, " God help you I" 

So, defeated, humbled, pitiable in her 
humiliation, the poor plotter slunk out. If 
to pass from the sheltering walls and kindly 
hearts of the old house that had been 
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" home," to a world outside, that should find 
her neither kindly hearts nor shelter, then let 
us say with Philip Carlyon, this Christmas 
night, " God help her !" 

Philip watched the retreating figure vanish 
swiftly down the corridor, then he stepped 
softly back into his room. 

" Check," said Phil, with a grim smile, as 
he once more closed the door, not taking the 
trouble this time to lock it. 

And now what more is there to tell ? At 
the breakfast table that morning there was no 
Miss Dormer, but there was a clamour and 
babel of voices, quite beyond all the en- 
deavours of Flop to still ; and when the two 
young robins came to be informed, in answer 
to their wondering enquiries, that Miss 
Dormer would be no more seen of them on 
that, or, indeed, on any other morning, 
however future, the tumult was redoubled. 
" The firm," at once arriving at the melan- 
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choly conclusion of that lady's hanng unex- 
pectedly deceased during the night — after the 
manner of a favourite and joint-stock canary 
about a month since— commenced a tributary 
how] to the memory of the departed ; but 
suddenly stopped short, moved possibly by 
some mutual flash of consolation touching 
certain and sundry small tasks that would 
not have to be accomplished ; and changing 
their small minds altogether upon the subject, 
laughed instead, greatly to the relief and 
comfort of all parties. 

"That's right," cried Flop, approvingly. 
^* Of course we are all very sorry ; but we 
are not going to cry, are we, Jack ?" 

Jack, very red, mumbled something about 
^* girls" and "nonsense;" and Philip and 
Margaret were fain to hide their heads behind 
the great silver tea-urn. 

After breakfast, and when the^ two were 
standing alone by the dining-room fire, talk- 
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ing together in the low-voiced happy way 
peculiar to young persons in their situation. 
Jack came in equipped for a journey. There 
was a certain sad look in the young fellow's 
eyes as they fell upon the two, but he went 
bravely up to where they stood, and put out 
his hand. 

" Good-bye, Margey," he said ; " and 
good-bye to you too, old fellow. I*m going 
back to town ; but you need not follow yet. 
I shall be down at Easter, Meg, and I sup- 
pose," said Jack, with a little smile, and lay- 
ing a kindly hand on Philip Carlyon's 
shoulders, " that I may bring with me the 
best friend I ever had." 
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" Tbll them poor Ohitty's story ! Certainly, 
my dear — ^that is, if every one's agreeable," 
said the Major, looking round. 

Of course every one was agreeable, for the 
rain had put an effectual stop to any further 
chance of our putting on our skates again 
that day — or, indeed, for many days to come. 
So, not without some few wistful glances at 
the fast disappearing snow outside, and a 
smothered growl or two from the youngsters 
at the " beastly thaw," we resigned ourselves 
to fate and the Major's story. 

"Poor Chitty— poor old Thomas, many's 
the time I've told his story. * Chitty's con- 
signment ' was a standing dish with us long 
after the poor lad had got that exchange we 
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all come in for sooner or later without apply- 
ing for it. I remember him the first day of 
his arrival, and a more forlorn-looking object 
tban that presented by our new lieutenant 
(for he had exchanged to us from a home 
regiment), it would have been dijBB.cult to 
meet.- Long-legged, lantern -jawed, and yel- 
low-faced, he looked a long way more like 
a man about to quit the east than like one 
who had but just set foot in it. The un- 
fortunate youngster had been on his back 
nearly the whole voyage, and to finish aflfairs 
what must he do but get down with the fever 
before he had been landed a month? Mrs. 
Dal, there " (short with the Major for Dal- 
rymple) " could tell you the story every bit as 
well as I can — better. The truth is, she had 
her eye upon him from the very first. His 
very f orlornness delighted her, and when that 
finisher, the fever, got him, nothing would do 
but she" (" TFe," Mrs. Dal was heard to inter- 
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pose) "must have him too to nurse, and make 
much of. Well, he had the fever all regular, 
and she" (" We^ my dear," the Major's wife 
was again understood to say) "pulled him 
through somehow, and set him up on those 
long legs of his agaiu-and a rare maypole 
he looked — and in due time Lieut. Chitty was 
off the sick-list and reported fit for duty. 
He was grateful enough, heaven knows, yet 
my wife and I may have been a little bit dis- 
appointed just at first to find the forlornness 
still on our lanky friend when he began to 
get strong again and go about his duties with 
the rest. 

" * Dal,' said my wife one day, * it's my 
opinion Tom has got something on his 
mind.' 

" * My dear,' I answered, * then you must 
see if you can't get Tom to let you take it 
off.' 

" And, by Jove," cried the Major, looking 
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round, " so she did. Now when Chitty didn't 
dine with us, which he did pretty often, he 
was sure to find his way over after mess. It 
happened that on the day of this little conver- 
sation between me and Mrs. Dal, Chitty 
did dine at the mess, and did as usual find 
his way over to us afterwards. We had 
arranged what we should do beforehand, so 
when Tom came in, I stepped over to the 
Doctor's for a pipe and a rubber. When I 
got back, a bit late, perhaps, the Lieutenant 
was gone. 

** * Well, little woman,' said I, * have you 
got it ?' 

" * Yes, Dal,' said she, • I have got it.' 

"^ And what is it ?' said I. 

" * Why it's love, Dal,' said she. 

" * Then I'm sorry, if that's it,' I said^ 
* that he isn't brighter over it — ^that looks bad, 
Mrs. Dal I' 

" * Yes, Dal, and I'm afraid it is bad,' my 
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wife made answer. * The fact is, the lady 
doesn't care for him — and, oh, Dal, my dear^ 
the poor lad is really very, very much in love 
indeed.' 

" * Then the sooner he is out of it,' said I^ 
' the better !' 

" We were silent for a minute or two after 
this, and then my wife spoke. 

"* Don't you think, Dal,' began the artful 
little woman, * that if poor Tom could talk 
over his troubles to some one' — which, of 
course meant me — * once a day, say, don't you 
think it's just possible that by getting it ofE 
his mind in that way he might be the better 
and the brighter for it afterwards ?' 

" * Well, yes, Ae might,' I confessed, * but 
I can't, really — ' 

** * Oh, yes, you can, though,' said Tom'a 
counsel. 

" So the end of it was that I agreed to 
make a martyr of myself in the cause of 
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Chitty and his woes. I was as good as my 
word ; for the love-sick Thomas it was as my 
wife had predicted. The Lieutenant's con- 
fession — and I am bound to say it was full 
and entire — amounted to about this. The 
town in which the regiment he had just left 
was quartered appeared to have been deci- 
dedly a gay one, and our friend Thomas, in 
the course of six months or so of its festivities, 
had somehow contrived to lose that very 
soft heart of his, and that in a quarter 
where the valuable in question seemed hardly 
to be appreciated. Indeed, so surrounded 
did the syren in possession appear to have 
been, and such an atmosphere of devotion did 
she seem to have breathed, that, according to 
Tom's own showing, it was greatly to be 
doubted if she was even so much as aware of 
his existence. Such, then, being the case — 
as Chitty anxiously impressed upon me — was 
she to be blamed ? He got a dance with her 
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now and then, it is true — that is, he got his 
name down on her card for them ; if other 
fellows came and wrote their names over his, 
Thomas Chitty's, name, as other fellows will 
do, you know — could she help it ? Of course 
I agreed that she couldn't. When I had 
agreed to this, and a great deal more ; when, 
in fact, Chitty was about to recommence for 
something like the seventh time, I ventured 
to suggest that having now been put in full 
possession of the principal facts of the very 
interesting case, and feeling myself what 
might be called quite wp in it, he might con- 
sider me perhaps as pot altogether incapable 
of delivering a little advice in the matter. 
Chitty at once, and in the most flattering 
manner, said, * Quite so,' and ' Would I give 
it now ?' 

" * My dear Chitty,' I began, feeling now I 
was actually in for it that perhaps I had better 
have left it alone, * my dear Tom^ let me say.' 
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" ^ Yes, if you would,' said Tom, * I should 
like it.' 

" * My dear Tom, then, you see the fact is — 
er — don't you think — oh ! hang it I' said I. 

" * Oh, no, pray don't,' cried Tom, ^ go on, 
pray go on.' 

" Of course I could go on, but would he 
like it ? And, after all, where was the use ? I 
said as much ; but bless you, he only said it 
was a great deal of use, and so forth, and so 
there being nothing else for it, I made a dash, 
and began — 

"* Don't you think, then,' said I, Hhat 
perhaps, considering all things — considering, 
for instance, the number of the lady's ad- 
mirers — the distance that now lies between 
you — the salt, salt sea, and — er — ^so forth — 
which must necessarily preclude your offering 
the lady any — well, ?warA:^c? attention, wouldn't 
it be as well that you should, in short, forget 
her P' 



I 
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** And a nice mess I had made of it, such a 
look as I got. 

" * I was in hope it wasn't quite as bad as 
that, Tom,' I mumbled, forwant of something 
better to say. 

" * I don't know that batTs exactly the 
word,' said he, taking me up, as I might have 
known he would do ; . * but whatever it is, I 
want you to understand that I wouldn't have 
it different; if I could love her less to- 
morrow I wouldn't ; if I could feel her want 
of love for me less, I wouldn't — that's what 
I want you to understand. If you could 
only see her,' he went on, after a little pause, 
* I think you would understand it better — 
understand, that is, why I should have so 
little chance. I did my best,' said poor 
Tom, with a little sigh, * but I knew all the 
while it could never be of any use — it wasn't 
likely, you know !' 

" * It wasn't r said I, more as a kind of 
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dismal echo to himself, than by way of a 
question. 

" * Oh, no, you know,' said Tom, simply, 
and with a little shake of the head, ' it really 
wasn't. But you haven't seen her, you know !' 

" * And you haven't even told me the dear 
charmer's name I' said I, with a ghastly 
attempt at something between a smile arid a 
grin, intended to express a cheerful interest, 
for what — the Lord forgive me — I didn't care 
a button. 

" * Her name,' Chitty answered, reddening, 
* well it's rather a pretty name — at least, I 
like it — Arabella^ that's her name.' 

' Yes, but her other name ?' I enquired. 
*0h, her other name is Jones — Welsh 
family, you know,' Tom explained. 

" ' Ah I' said I, * Maid of Llangollen, and 
all that sort of thing, eh. Master Tom ? And 
how old may the young lady be — ^if I may 
ask the question ?' 
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" Tom looked very mucli indeed as if, sup- 
posing I might, he had rather I didn't ; how- 
ever, I will say he put a brave face on it, and 
answered me stoutly — 

" * The truth is, she is a little older than I 
am— I can't say how much — ^but you'd never 
think it — no one would.' 

" * Well,' said I, rising at length to go, for 

the interview had taken place at Tom's 

quarters, * all I can say is, if the case was so 

very desperate, why the deuce didn't you ask 

' the girl and settle it ?' 

" * Perhaps,' he answered -slowly, * he 
might have tried it, but there were other 
fellows in the way — in fact, one of them,' 
Tom did not doubt, *had asked her long 
before this, so where would have been the 
use?' 

" As wherever it was I certainly could not 
pretend to see it, I said no more, and not 
unthankfuUy took my way. After this our 

L 
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yellow-faoed friend certainly was a little 
brighter. He would come each evening and 
let ofE the steam, as it were; his state of 
utter f orlornness during that process was oer* 
tainly something to shudder at, but then it 
had the desired effect in leaving him com- 
paratively cheerful until the time came round 
again. So thus far our plans may be said to 
have succeeded. Affairs had gone on in this 
way for some six months or so, when one 
afternoon, when we were busy over some 
letters — for the mail had just come in — ^the 
Lieutenant burst in upon us, tumbling, as it 
seemed to us, over his long legs in his excite- 
ment. He had a newspaper in one hand, and 
his face was all the colours of the rainbow* 
He went over to Mrs. Dal, and pointing with 
trembling finger to some passage in it, asked 
her to read it, which she did, aloud, for my 
benefit* It was nothing more than the 
ordinary announcement of a marriage, inter- 
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esting possibly to tbe parties concerned, but 
to us — strangers even to the very names — 
scarcely so. 

" ' Well r I asked. 

"*The fellow, you know,* said Thomas, 
nodding his head at me so that it threatened 
to come off. 

" * Fellow ?' said I. 

" * The fellow, you know,' said Chitty, nod- 
ding harder than ever, * the fellow that was 
going to propose to Arabella.' 

" * Ah I then,' said I, * he didn't do it after 
all?* 

" * I don't know,' Chitty answered thought- 
fully ; * she may have refused him, you know. 
Bless you,' added poor Tom, *he asked her 
safe enough !' 

" * Ah ! well, he's out of the way now, eh, 
Tom ?• I said. 

" But Tom only shook that head of his 
again. 
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" * There's more of 'em, you know/ he said, 
after a minute. 

" * Try your chance with the rest,' I sug- 
gested ; but the suggestion appearing to fall 
to the ground, I said no more, 

" Indeed, we none of us said any more just 
then, and the days went on bringing Chitty 
to us as usual, a trifle brighter, as I have 
said, by day^ but forlorn as ever at night. It 
was a day for the mail going out when next 
the Lieutenant burst in upon us — ^for at other 
times he came like other mortals. I didn't 
raise myheadashe entered, for I was busy with 
letters of my own, and my wifQ was not in 
the room, so Chitty had to open the ball for 
himself. 

" * I've done it !' he began, in little gasps, 
'I've done it. Captain, audit's gone.' 

" I looked up and saw his face ; down went 
my pen. 

" * My dear boy !' I cried, * what is it ?' 
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" * I've done it," he repeated ; * written, 
you know.' 

. ^''Oh,' said I, *is that it? 'Well, cheer 
up ; it's nothing to look so white about, old 
fellow. Stay and dine, and we'll drink success 
to it.' 

" And he did stay, and we did drink success 
to it with all our hearts. What that unfortu- 
nate young man must have suffered during 
the weary weeks that now elapsed before any 
answer could even be expected from his 
Arabella, must be beyond the conception of 
anyone who has never been similarly circum- 
stanced. What we suffered ! what / suffered 
—good lord !" cried the Major, looking round 
upon us, " I shudder even now only to think 
of it. Those evening confidences had been 
as nothing to it. The time when the won- 
derful epistle might fairly be supposed to have 
reached its destination was tolerably trying ; 
but as for the lad's state of mind when an 
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answer might reasonably be looked for, it 
is utterly beyond any powers of descriptioii, 
I only know it was a blessed thing for every- 
body that the mail was pretty punctual, and 
that it brought, mweover, to Lieutenant 
Thomas Chitty the expected letter. I hap*- 
pened to be with him when he got it, but not 
feeling at all certain in my own mind of the 
nature of the said missive's contents, took 
myself off with the news of its arrival to 

• 

Mrs. Dal. You remember, no doubt, my 
dear, how we sat wondering what the lady 
had said to poor Thomas — wondering if he 
could come and tell us about it if the news 
should chance to be bad. He came at last, 
not with a burst this time, but with a kind of 
halt in his gait, as if it was an even chance 
whether he didn't even then turn and bolt. 
The lad's face was degrees longer and yel- 
lower even than ordinary ; indeed, his general 
appearance was such that Mrs. Dal and I 
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telegraphed to one another our very decided 
opinion that it was all over with poor Thomas. 
Consequently I don't think we were exactly 
43urprised, whatever else we might be, when 
poor old long-legs dropped into the nearest 
<5hair, put his yellow face between his hands, 
and burst out crying. The position was a 
novel, if not a pleasant one. I know I found 
myself after the first moment or so patting 
him somewhat vigorously on the back, as if he 
had swallowed something that was not good 
for him, but saying nothing. Perhaps it was 
about the best plan, after all, for in a minute 
4)r two he looked up, and there was some- 
thing very nearly like a smile upon my 
patient's face. 

"* That's right, my boy,.' said I, taking 
courage myself, ^ cheer up I there's as good 
fish—' 

^'Btit, bless you, he n/ever gave me the 
chance to finish. 
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" * I don't think you quite understand/ 
said he, hurriedly, ' not, I'm sure, that it's to 
be wondered at, such a fool as I've made of 
myself, and so unlikely as it was, you know,. 
I'm sure I never expected it — ^I was more 
surprised than I can tell you — ^in fact, I never 
was more surprised in my life, never.' 

" * What I' exclaimed Mrs. Dal and I, in a 
breath, ' has she, has Miss — ' 

" * Yes, she has,' he brbke in. * I am not 
at all surprised at your hardly believing it, 
I'm sure I didn't at first ; I shouldn't now, 
you know, if it wasn't for her own letter. • I 
really should like you to see her letter, but I 
suppose it wouldn't be quite fair to Arabella.. 
It's just like her, so kind, so affectionate, 
you know ! And it seems,' Chitty went on, 
blushing to a hue before which the scarlet of 
his mess-jacket faded, and was pale^ ' it 
seems she liked me all along. It's like a 
dream, it really is 1' 
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" We kept our ideas of Miss Jones and her 
young affections to ourselves, and said all 
that was kind and proper under the circum- 
stances, and Tom seemed to be quite satisj&ed. 
1 thought we never should have got rid of 
him that night, he had so much to say, 
or, rather, he said it so often. But we got 
from him a promise, before he did go, that he 
wouldn't think of marrying yet. In three or 
four years the regiment would be going 
home, and that would be quite soon enough. 
Feeling as we somehow did with respect ta 
this little affair, we thought it quite necessary 
to extract some such promise, but I can't say 
that our friend seemed to see it just at first, 
which only showed us, perhaps, that we had 
been in the right. And now Chitty the 
forlorn, was Chitty the forlorn no longer; 
not only did the long, drooping shoulders 
seem to be broadening out and squaring 
themselves, but his very legs appeared to be 
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lesfl straggling and in the way. The yellow 
of his faee even appeared to be merging 
gradually into a manly bro&ze, and there 
were actually signs of what might some day 
be hair upon his hitherto smooth cheeks. 
Altogether there was a self-reliance and a^ 
self-dependence manifesting themselves in 
our friend Thomas that made ns almost 
grateful to Arabella to see. We did not see 
quite so much of him in this new state of 
things; his principal occupation, when notion 
actual duty, appearing to be the composing 
and inditing of letters to the beloved (me. 
The evening after the arrival of a mail from 
England, we were sure of a visit from him* 
On such occasions he would bring his letter 
with him, and regale us with such morsels aa 
seemed to him most choice. But, somehow, 
for all this, although we took great care be^ 
dhould not see it, our appreciation of Mira 
Jones did not increase with a better acquaint- 
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ance. But, suddenly, there was another 
change. At first we rather inclined to put it 
down to our fancy, but, at length, we were 
compelled to acknowledge that a change 
there actually waa^ Our Thomas was evi- 
dently in need of advice, we thought, and 
yet couldn't make up his mind to ask it — ^but 
we were wrong, the matter was past advice 
of ours, or, indeed, anybody's else, as we 
learnt at last. He was paying us one of his 
customary after-dinner visits— not so cus- 
tomary though of late — and seemed, if possible, 
more restless and less at ease than usual. 
He could neither sit nor stand for five minutes 
in succession, and appeared as if possessed by 
an insane desire to combine the two. 

" 'Do sit down, Thomas, my dear,' cried my 
wife at last, * it really is as bad as being at sea.' 

" Something in Mrs. Dai's words seemed to 
strike him ; he stood still for a second looking 
at both of us. 
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" * What the deuce ails the lad ?' said I. 

" * Dal, and Mrs. Dal,' began Chitty from 
where he stood, * I'm an ungrateful beast !' 

" * No, not that, my dear !' cried my wife. 

" * An ungrateful beast,' reiterated Chitty, 
as if he found a relief in it, * ungrateful, not 
only to you my best, my dearest friends, but 
to her! One might really think I was 
ashamed of her, instead of being proud^as I 
am. I ought to have told you before, I know 
it ; but — ^but I couldn't find the pluck. I've 
come in a dozen times on purpose to tell you 
all about it, and I have gone aiway as I came 
— the truth is she^s coming — Arabella, you 
know.' 

" I was very nearly something-or-other-ing 
Arabella, in the start he gave me, but I only 
said, * God bless me ! the woman's mad 1' 

" * Don't say that, sir,' cried poor Tom, 
* unless,' he added, the old foriom air steal- 
ing over him, as he spoke, * unless you think 
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her mad to care so much for me, that she 
can't be happy away from me, and she says 
she can't, and she's coming out to me, and 
she must be nearly here 1' 

" Here was a pretty state of things I Why, 
the mail was all but due. A week or two at 
tlie most, and this bete noir of ours, this Miss 
Jones, would be amongst us in the flesh, and 
a pretty solid flesh it was, according to Tom's 
own showing. However, there the facts 
were, and couldn't be altered. The only 
thing we had to do was to prepare for the 
bride-elect's reception. It was as a first step 
decided that Miss Jones should come to us 
on her arrival, while the Lieutenant was at 
once to commence getting a home ready for 
the adored one — in which, of course, we were 
to render every assistance. All this time 
Chitty had stood balancing himself on one 
leg, a performance which he appeared to con- 
sider as a happy compromise between sitting 
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and standing. Now, all grateful excitement, 
he took his leave — I believe with the inten- 
fcioflDL of commencing his furnishing that very 
night. And what work he made of the said 
furnishing, to T^e sure! Poor deluded old 
Tom ! Nothing was too good or too fine for 
his charmer, and, then, he was never satisfied. 
We would leave him at the close of a day's 
labour, declaring everything complete and 
perfect ; we would return on the morning of 
the next to find a totally different arrange- 
ment of everything, from the piano to the 
bath. And, now, for Miss Jones. The 
* Hotspur' — I suppose you don't particularly 
care for her class and tonnage — sailed with 
the usual varied assortment of cabin passen- 
gers. There were, I don't doubt, ladies going 
out to their husbands, and also, I don't doubt, 
husbands going out from their wives. There 
were young ladies deetitute, as yet, in this 
respect, and there were young gentlemen, as 
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yet, similarly unblessed. Among these latter, 
a certain Major O'Dowd, of the Cape Mounted 
Eifles. There was the usual dancing, charade- 
acting and flirting, and all the other little 
variations to the tedium of a long and other- 
wise monotonous voyage. And, first and fore- 
most in all, there was, as it afterwards 
appeared, poor Tom's Arabella. The men 
admired and flattered her, the women hated 
and pulled her to pieces. But Miss Jones, it 
would seem, bore it all with the calm in- 
difference of an old campaigner, and continued 
to dance, act, and flirt as successfully as ever. 
She said not a word of the real object of her 
voyage. As for that unfortunate * Sub,' 
counting the hours so restlessly for her sake, 
his . name never left her lips. It was a case 
of * O'Dowd vice Chitty, whose services were 
dispensed with.' But to return to the un- 
conscious Thomas and ourselves. All was at 
length really arranged, and we had nothing 
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to do but to watch and wait with what patience 
we best could. Perhaps, so far as Mrs. Dal 
and myself were concerned, we could have 
waited pretty patiently for Miss Jones' 
-arrival, even to the most indefinite period, 
but, of course, with poor Ohitty it was 
another thing. To make matters worse, the 
* Hotspur ' was beyond her time. I believe 
Chitty lived amongst the shipping in the 
docks ; morn, noon, and night was he to be 
found there ; the only marvel is that he didn't 
get sunstroke, or fever, or both. Perhaps it 
might have been better for him if he had. For 
myself, I don't think I could have borne it 
much longer. I was saying so much to Mrs. 
Dal one day, threatening to go somewhere, 
or do something, when Chitty himself burst 
in. I may use the word hurst this time — he 
was literally all legs in his excitement. 

" * In ?' said I, but there was not much 
need to ask.' 
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" I hadn't the heart to keep the lad 

« 

waiting, so we started at once. There 
was a great bustle and confusion, but we got 
on board at last. The new arrivals, and 
those who had come to meet them, were 
flying about in all directions. Greetings 
were taking place on all sides of us, but, as 
yet, no signs of Miss Jones. Poor Chitty's 
breath came short and fast, and his voice was 
clean gone. 

*' * Wait a bit, my boy,' said I, * I daresay 
she's below somewhere.' 

" But she wasn't. Half desperate, I 
suddenly bethought me of the Captain. 
It was some minutes before he could 
be found, but we came upon him at last, 
and then, Chitty being by this time in- 
capable of anything beyond standing with 
his mouth open, I took the * Skipper ' upon 
myself, and put my questions concerning our 
expected voyager. He heard me out ; at 

M 
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least I suppose he heard me; but he said 
nothing, only stood looking, not at me, bixt 
at my companion, with what, I thought, a 
very peculiar expression indeed. 

'^ * Miss Jones came on board at Southamp- 
ton, Captain?* I asked once more. 

" Then at last the old fellow opened his 
lips. 

" * Yes,' he answered slowly, his eyes still 
on Chitty's face. 

" * Yes, Miss Jones came on board at 
Southampton, but Mrs. Major O'Dowd went 
ashore at the Cape.' " 

. And this was the end of Lieutenant 
Chitty's consignment, and of the Major's 
story. 

" But what of the Lieutenant ?" asked 

some one. 

" Chitty !" said the Major, " well, he got 
that exchange I told you about." 
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CHAPTER I. 



HE. 

Time — afternoon. Place — a little northern 
sea- washed spock of green and white ; green, 
the curving cliffs' summit, where a bright 
town perches ; white, the town itself— what 
there is of it — small and new, but blazing and 
blinking enough for a place twice its size, in 
the glare of an August sun. So small, indeed, 
is it that you shall search through half-a- 
dozen maps and find not more than one 
obliging enough to give it a local habitation 
and a name. So new, that there is an air as 
of having been born yesterday all over it, and 
when the wind is off the shore — as is not un- 
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frequently the case — one may sniflE bricks and 
mortar in its very breezes. But Deepdene- 
by-tbe-Sea survives, nevertheless — even flou- 
rishes in the season. What it may do in that 
dark and mysterious period of its existence, 
when the " season" is not — no one, it is 
believed, has, as yet, been found bold enough 
to attempt to discover. There is, indeed, a 
faint whisper about the place, that, when 
excursion trains are no more, and the very 
last visitor has been whisked from the scene, 
the natives and settlers therein — and their 
name is not legion — ^gather themselves sadly 
together, and there and then betake them- 
selves to the dozen or so of neglected bathing 
machines on the sands ; where, safely berthed 
under shadow of the sheltering cliffs, they 
remain lost to the outer world until once 
more the sunshine and " the season" bring 
them forth like so many Noahs and family 
from their respective arks. 



J 
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But with the truth or otherwise of this, 
my story has nothing to do, for the season 
is at its height, and Deepdene-by-the-Sea is 
reported to be full. So full is it, that when 
night comes down, and the two imposing 
terraces, with the big antagonistic hotels — 
that together form a sort of line, and skirt 
the gardens and the clifEs — blaze forth with 
gas from every window, as they just now do, 
it has almost the appearance of an illumina- 
tion. 

At such times Deepdene, strolling up from 
the gardens, where the band has played, 
talks, it may be, of Scarborough and is 
generous — not to say patronising — in respect 
to that little watering-place. But if Deep- 
dene-by-the-Sea is full — and I don't believe 
there is at this moment anything a whit more 
commodious to be had therein in the way 
of ftpartments than the before mentioned 
bathing-boxes on the sands below— the signs 
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and tokens of its prosperity are but faint and 
few on this scorching August afternoon of 
which I write. 

Here and there a stray group of excur- 
sionists — " trippers," as the good north- 
country folk call them — basket-laden, per- 
spiring, looking suspiciously as if, having 
come to the promised land, they found it a 
trifle too much for them. Down on the sands 
more be-basketed, be-bagged invaders, but 
of Deepdene proper no signs whatever, and 
the place is, to all intents and purposes, a 
howling wilderness, and the end of the world 
has come. Like the last man, like the pelican 
of the desert— like anything that may be taken 
to represent utter and entire isolation, sits 
a young man outside one of the terraced 
windows of the hotel nearest to the sea. 

Handsome ? do you ask ? Scarcely. Good- 
looking, then ? Yes — that is if tolerable 
features, grey eyes, and a kindly look out 
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of them, may be taken as giving any claim 
to the title. He is a well set up, sturdy 
young fellow, too ; yet I doubt me if he could 
accomplish any one of the many wonderful 
feats the stalwart heroes of romance are so 
given to indulging in. Yet he is my hero 
nevertheless — such as he is. If you want 
one black, wicked, terrible, I warn you at 
once here is not the man. There is, it is 
true, just a dash of weakness, or, it may be, 
a want of steadfastness, rather, about the 
well-cut lips ; but that, the heavily falling 
moustaches considerately hide, and I need 
never even have told you of it, only — only but 
for it, I fancy I should never have had this 
story to write at all. He has got an ugly 
trick, moreover, this kindly-eyed young 
fellow, with these same brown moustaches 
of his, in which he is wont to take such an 
honest pride and glory. I say got, for it is 
happily a thing of the few past weeks only ; 
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bat it tells its own tale, and the carefully 
cherished appendage already shows signs of 
suffering. He is at it now. The long, droop- 
ing ends have been caught by the white 
strong teeth that gnaw them restlessly, in a 
way not pleasant to see — supposing the looker- 
on to care one straw for Geoff Carstairs or 
his Aiture ; and there is one, at least, who 
has both seen and cares, as we shall see for 
ourselves by and by. 

Still he sits motionless, unconscious alike 
both of himself and his surroundings. Before 
him a panorama of shimmering waveless sea, 
and red shadow-fronted cliffs ; upon his knee 
an open book. But for him, so far as he 
is concerned, sea, cliffs, book, all three might 
be anywhere — nowhere. 

How long he may thus have sat there, 
how long he might still have sat there, I 
cannot tell ; but presently there comes flutter- 
ing down from overhead a something that 
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falls with a little thud upon the open book. A 
rose — not freshly gathered by any means ; a 
rose that has been worn, one would say, its 
poor petals, moreover, plucked and torn, 
telling of impatient j&ngers. Hearing it, the 
owner of the long moustaches looks up; 
seeing it, he turns and casts his eyes above 
him — then wakes to life at last. 

Looking down on his, a girl's face — fair, 
pouting, golden-haired. A face scarcely 
pretty even, yet possessing, for certain un- 
wary pnes, some amount of fascination. A face 
that GeofE Oarstairs has, even now, been 
telling himself he has seen too much of, and 
that it will be better, wiser for him never to 
see again. 

" How stupid you are !" its owner is say- 
ing; "I thought you never would look up 
from that ridiculous old book." 

" It's a good book enough," the young 
man makes answer, with never a blush over 
the unturned leaves, " and not so very old." 
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" What 1" she cries, " why, I can see what 
it is from here ! I know it, and it's ever so 
old — ^why, as old as I am nearly ; and, good 
heavens, how hideously stupid ! Every one in 
it so delightfully proper, so amiable — ugh !*' 

Here Moustaches, in spite of himself, in spte 
of wandering thoughts, the pouting face has 
only broken in upon, not scattered, bursts 
into a fit of hearty laughter. 

" More than you are, it seems," he says, 
" but, come, you want something, I know ; so 
don't stand making ugly faces at me in that 
way, but say what it is at once/' 

" I want to get out 1" cries the girl, im- 
patiently — looking not unlike some imprisoned 
bird, as she goes fluttering up and down the 
balcony above him. 

" Why don't you, then ?" asks the young 
man, simply. 

"Why don't I?" she repeats, mockingly; 
^* that's so like a man ! Because I can't — 
there I" 
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That's so like a woman I" laughs her 
tormentor back. 

'* Don't 1" cries the girl, tearful, des- 
perate. 

" Well, I won't, then." 

She comes nearer to where he is standing, 
hms over, and says in a half-whisper- 

" It's'one of the old dear's bad days." 
Poor old soul,'' says Geoff, pityingly. 
Poor young soul, I think you might have 
said," cries golden hair, angrily. 

" Poor young soul, then." 

" So I should think 1 Here is all this lovely, 
steaming, Calcutta-of-a-dying-by-inches, de- 
lightful day, and I haven't so much as aired 
my nose." 

"Yes, you have," says Geoff; "you're 
•doing it now ; be correct in your statements 
— what does the noble Watts say ?" 

" Bah I but"— and here the voice changes — 

I may get out this evening, and you will 
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take me; won't you, Greoff ? for I have no 
one — no one." 

The threatened tears are here at last, and 
quite a big one rolls down golden-hair's little 
white nose, and falls over on to the terrace 
at Moustaches' feet. Poor Moustaches t 
poor Moustaches, indeed ! his soft heart is 
touched, and pufE ! all the stem resolves, the 
good intentions he has been struggling for sa 
long — ay, under that very little white nose 
itself — where are they ? Flown, gone over the 
cliffs into the sea — who knows where ! 

" Take you ? Of course I'll take you ; but 
don't stand talking there with all those con- 
founded windows open. You might as well 
send the town-crier round." 

He had not certainly spoken very tenderly, 
or very softly, but he presently added, with a 
shade more of a caress in his tone — 



" Come down here, silly one — ^you can 
manage that for five minutes, I suppose !" 
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For answer the white dress fluttered itself 
off the balcony, and in another second here it 
was on the terrace at Geoff Carstairs' side. 
Then the two — the man with the unsteadfast 
lips that the long moustaches might hide, but 
could' not alter, and the girl with the golden 
hair and fair but something lacking face, went 
out of reach of the prying, open-eyed win- 
dows, and stood leaning over the iron rail, with 
the dusty road running hot and silent beneath. 

Tenv minutes later and Geoff Carstairs is 
solitary once more. He has a just opened 
note in his hand ; the long moustaches' ends, 
in which he is wont to take such pride, 
firmer than ever between his teeth, until 
they threaten to be wholly lost there. The 
restless fluttering of the little white figure 
overhead, a while ago, had been as nothing 
to his restlessness now as he does a quarter- 
deck walk along the few feet of terrace. Up 
and down, up and down. 
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" YHiat a restless young fellow that is l"" 
cries a bald-headed paterfamilias, irritably^ 
as he looks up from his " Daily '* in the coffee- 
room. "If he must walk, why the doose 
don't he go and walk outside somewhere ?'* 

As if the restless young fellow had heard, 
and been touched by the appeal, his walk 
suddenly ceased, and he flung himself, with 
something very like a groan, into his seat. 

Then, for the fourth time, GeofE Carstairs 
read the half-dozen lines, written in a 
woman's hand, saying so little, and yet to 
him, it would seem, meaning so much. 

'^ Dear Geoff," they ran, " I dine at* The 
Thorns this evening, and I want you to come 
for me, so that I may be home before dark. I 
have something to say to you, and we meet 
so seldom.— T. B." 

Poor Geoff's honest face had flushed from 
red to white, and back again to red over the 
few simple words. 
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Cannot you guess why ? He had wandered 
from a path ho knew and loved, to one 
strange and unsatisfying, and where, at best, 
he could only grope and stumble, and here 
was a hand he knew and loved, outstretched 
to lead him back and save him. How he 
was longing to put out his own and take it I 
and yet, like a worse man than himself, he 
was " letting I dare not wait upon I 
would." 

There are harder things to face unflinch- 
ingly than a cannon's mouth — the man or 
woman we have wronged, for instance. But, 
see, something my hero has arrived at even 
now, for with a start that brings the bald- 
head within doors once more to view, he 
rises with the little twisted note crushed to 
something very small indeed within his 
hand, strides from ofE the terrace, and so 
disappears. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SHE. 



TSTo. 1, Minerva Terrace, as drowsy and 
deserted-looking as any of its fellows, stood 
gaping, open-windowed, for any and every 
breath of air that might be stirring. If such 
a one did chance to whifE itself in, in passing, 
in a vague hope of finding anything a trifle 
more lively inside than out, it must have 
whifEed itself out again disappointed. No. 1 , 
though by no means tenantless, stood peace- 
ful, slumberous as sea-side lodging-houses 
are given to stand, in the drowsy hours of a 
summer's afternoon. Mornings and evenings 
make up the sea- side day. Afternoons are 
nowhere — wrapped up in silence and mystery, 
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not to be so much as enquired after. An 
early dinner, or it may be luncli, and exeunt 
omnes — the stage is cleared, the curtain falls, 
the several characters go their several T^ays, 
none questioning, until some three hours 
later the curtain is rung up again, the various 
characters come trooping in, and the play 
goes on once more. 

In the pleasant drawing-room of No. 1, 
that looks over blue sea and grass-crowned 
eliffs, where the afternoon sun does not come, 
and where the inquisitive little whiffs of 
breezes do happily wander now and then, 
Bits another of the characters of our little 
drama — for our curtain has been rung up, 
and our play goes on once more. A woman — 
young, yet something past her teens, tender, 
soft-eyed, gracious. Geoff Oarstairs could 
have told you each turn of the graceful 
figure, each look of the loving eyes. He had 
them each and all by heart, and yet between 

N 
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tbetn and him — between him and his other 
better self — ^a fair, fooKsh face, a tangle of 
yellow hair, a few flattering words and smiles, 
and what beyond? GreofE Carstairs had 
asked himself this question more than once, 
and still things are — as they are. Hearing, 
learning, what had come about, seeing even — 
for how could it be otherwise ? — Theo Beste 
had at last — ^not without much thought, much 
questioning — arrived at so much of a decision 
as to what it might be best that she should do, 
that the first step had at length been made, 
and Geoff Carstairs was, as we know, already 
nerving himself to meet — and not unthank- 
fuUy — the sudden crisis in his affairs. Mean- 
while Theo sat, sad, wondering; the first 
step had been taken at last — ^but what about 
other steps that needs must follow ? In what 
direction would they lie ? For this new love 
of his, this infatuation — ah ! was it anything 
more ? If she could only know ! if she 
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could only tell I If it were for his happiness 
she could give him up — she, who had known 
and loved him for so long — but would it be ? 
Was the girl who had worked all this mis- 
chief—unwittingly it might be— all that the 
world, the little world of Deepdene, said of 
her? 

Cousin Dick— honest, kindly Cousin Dick- 
coming home each day, savage, goaded by 
what he had seen or heard, would blurt it all 
out, and would not be stayed. 

" Throw him over, Theo,*' he would say ; 
" let her have him, he is not for you, my 
dear — not fit to kiss the dust off your shoes !" 

" Hush I Dick," poor Theo would make 
answer ; " he has a noble heart, he does not 
think, and she — she is very pretty." 

"Pretty!" cries Dick, with a scornful 
laugh. " Why, only to see her, Theo, this 
very morning, there was powder on her face 
I don't know how thick," and Dick gives a 
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turn of his hand all round his own brown 
cheek. " The painted — ** But Theo's hand is 
on his mouth, and Dick, silenced but not 
subdued, says no more, until the next time. 

Sitting sick and sorrowful, recalling all 
this, there comes to Theo the sound of a 
familiar foot — ^not so familiar though of late — 
upon the stair. It mounts, halts a second at 
the door, then there is the ghost of a tap ; 
the door opens, and almost ghost-like — so far 
as his white face goes — Geoff Carstairs fronts 
her. How strangely they meet ! yet neither 
are thinking of it. Geoff, red and white, both 
now ; and with his breath coming and going in 
little odd gasps, does not even take her prof- 
fered hand; and what is more, does not 
seem aware of the omission, but falls to 
talking of the weather, and how full the 
place is, and Theo answers him as best she 
may. But there is that other step that must 
be made— for here it is certainly, not only 
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* h premier ' qui cdute — and at last Theo aska 
him if he has had her note, and if it is that 
which has brought him to her ; and then 
Geoff, with a little laugh, suddenly finds it 
crumpled away in his hand, as we last saw it^ 
and shows it her, 

" Can you come ?" said Theo softly, and 
then waited. 

Geoff Carstairs had gone there to say that 
he would go to her at any time — anywhere — 
to the world's end, if need be, if she would 
only bid him as of old — ^before these last few 
wretched weeks at this little, miserable speck 
of a watering-place, on which he wished he 
had never set his eyes, and on which he was 

■ 

ready to throw all the blame. 

Do you suppose he said anything of the 
kind ? or indeed anything one quarter as 
much to the purpose ? Of course not. What 
he did say, he could not have told you then 
or afterwards. There was something about 
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an eDgagement, over which he stammered 
and stuttered and made as much of as 
possible, which was as brilliant and to the 
purpose a beginning as his dearest enemy 
might have desired — ^and then came some- 
thing about daring to say he could get off it 
---in trying to repeat which, he came to a dead 
stop, and so to a sudden ending. 

If Theo would only have helped him now. 
But she is not looking at him ; he does not 
even know if she has heard him — perhaps 
better not, such a fool as he has made of 
himself. 

She has been standing by the open window 
with the summer sea bright and flashing 
beyond. Suddenly she speaks. 

" G-eoff," she is saying, still with her eyes 
away upon the flashing blue ; " Geoff, I think 
there had better be an end of this— for 
your sake — for my sake — for — for everybody's 
saKe. 
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Then she turns to him at last, waiting — 
longing, as he does not, cannot know— for 
him to speak. 

But Geoff, who, as he sees her, hears her, 
would have given years of his life to have 
thrown himself there at her feet, and pray for 
her forgiveness and lost love, can say nothing, 
can only stand dumb, conscience-stricken, 
waiting for his sentence. Knowing nothing 
of this, seeing only that he stood there and 
fliade no sign, Theo put out her hand at last. 

" Good-bye, GeofE," she said, and her voice, 
that had been so steady, trembled a little 
now, " we have known each other a long 
time; we may be friends again some day. I 
should be sorry to think not, and I — I pray 
you may be happy." 

Then Geoff Carstairs, like a man in a 

< 

dream, puts his hands in hers, and, still like 
a man in a dream, goes from the room and 
from the house. 
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There is no walk for Golden Hair upon the 
cliffs to-night. Theo goes to her small dinner 
a mile or more inland, and it is Cousin Dick 
who comes to meet her in the twilight. 

On their way home she tells him all that 
has happened this afternoon in the drawing*^ 
room at Minerva Terrace. 

" So it is all over, Dick," she says, " and^ 
if you please, we wiU talk of something else.'^ 

Whereupon Cousin Dick, seeing how calm 
she is over the ruins of her shattered castle^ 
begins to pick up the scattered bricks, and 
put them together on his own account. 
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CHAPTER III. 



IT. 



What a morning it is I Life, life every» 
where; on the yellow sands where men, 
women, and children move ever to and fro, 
laughing, talking, shouting, never still, never 
weary. In the blue flashing sea, where 
bathers plunge and plash, and where the 
waves, coming noisily up under a fresh 
northerly breeze, curl and whiten into glitter^ 
ing foam a^d spray. 

Sickness, death, there can be no such 
thing — ^not here, at least. Suddenly here and 
there the laughter ceases, bathers, hushed and 
white- faced, hurry from out the waves. Here, 
on the sands those nearest the sea gather 
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round it closer yet ; eyes, hand-shaded, gaze 
eagerly out. From further in shore groups, 
wondering, questioning, come down and join 
them. 

Presently there is a boat launched, and 
struggling with the waves, eager eyes go 
straining after it, eager voices follow it. 
Slowly, carefully the boat pulls on, and then 
puts back to shore again, and the voices are 
hushed to a whisper. Gone, gone down in 
the life and sunshine — drowned. 

Geoff Carsta-irs, coming slowly down from 
above, his hands in his pockets, his hat over 
his brows, runs suddenly upon Dick — Dick, 
whose brown face and very lips are ashen 
white. Then, for the first time> Geoff notices 
the gathered crowd upon the sands. 

" In heaven's name 1 what is it, Dick ?" he 
^ays, and makes as if he would pass on, but 
Pick's hand stays him. 

"Stop," cries Dick, hoarsely* ^*don*t go 
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down there, for God's sake! Come with 
xne. 

But Geofi shakes him off. 

"Can't you speak, man ?" he cries. j?iving 
Dick a savage grip. " Some one is drowned 
down there. Is it — ^is it — " 

Poor Geoff says no more. Dick's face has 
told him all. 

" I am going to tell them up there," says 
Dick, pointing. " You had better come with 
me. 

*' I am going to look for Aer," says Geoff, 
with the voice and manner of a man who wiU 
not be stayed. 

So, all unwilling — ^not knowing what else 
to do — Dick lets him go. 

There is no diflBculty in getting the boat 
out again. The men are ready, and willing, 
though they tell the white-faced, despairing- 
eyed young man how useless it all is. The 
curious, pitying groups upon the shore make 
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way, guessing, it may be, something of the 
story, and the boatmen silently put off, and 
so they once more go riding over the breakers 
on their hopeless quest. But at length the 
men give over. 

" It is no use pulling about any longer,**^ 
they tell their silent companion. " The tide 
may wash it up, and then — " 

" Where— when ?" 

" About ten or so, may be, between thid: 
and that spot there " — a spot some three or 
four miles off. ** Anywhere between here 
and there — ^it is impossible to say nearer than 
that.'' 

So they put ashore again, and Greoff 
Carstairs understands in a dazed, half- 
stupid way, that the men will be down there 
again towards nightfall, and so they leave 
him. 

How the hours wear on, he does not 
know, in after days he can never recall. He 
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walks up and down the long desolate stretch 
of sand to the far-ofi point, and back again, 
more than once before the bright August day 
is ended. Stragglers dot the sands again 
towards evening, then gradually the daylight 
fades, and the restless figure has them all to 
himself once more. Daylight has quite faded 
now, and the stars come faintly out, and 
presently up steals the great red moon. A 
little while, and its light falls upon the 
glistening line of the breaking waves, and 
binds them with a silver band. 

Not quite alone now. About half-a»mile 
ahead figures coming towards him from- the 
Deepdene quarter. GeofE Oarstairs has been 
to the far-off point once more, and turned his 
back upon it — five minutes more of hurried 
walking, and they have almost met. Then 
between Geoff and the advancing shadows a 
something close down by the silver-edged, 
whispering waves— a something that was not 
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there a half-hour since— dark, silent, motion- 
less. He has seen it — is down by it. Down 
on his knees by the dark still form goes Q-eoff 
Oarstairs, and the solemn moon looks down 
on both, and the murmuring waves lift up 
their voices, and cry to one another that it is 
found. The sea has given up its dead — ^the 
dead with restful, outstretched limbs, and 
face down-turned upon one folded arm. 
Geoff Carstairs, kneeling, there— confessing, 
God knows what shortcomings — spraying, 
God knows what prayers, for mercy and 
forgiveness ! — ^takes the poor damp head and 
turns it, so that he may look on the face once 
more. 

Ah ! God forgive him, indeed ! The moon 
shines down and shows him — what ? There 
broke from him a strange, shivering cry ; the 
three figures, close upon him now, heard it, 
and came hurrying on. Dick, one of them, 
was on his knees by wild-eyed, bewildered 
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Geoff's side. But Dick gave neither start 
nor cry. He saw only what he had come 
there to see-a still girlish f orm-a poor dead 
face — the ftiir, .foolish face that had worked 
such ill. The golden hair streamed dark 
and dank, but the face itself was, before the 
two kneeling figures, fair still — all the folly 
swept from off it now, and in its place a calm 
dignity it had never known before. 



Theo Beste saw Geoff Carstairs for half-an- 
hour the next morning, and then they did not 
meet again for many a day. But all this is 
a thing of the past and gone. Theo now is as 
noble a specimen of the English matron as 
one could find between Dover and Carlisle, or 
any two other places you may like to name. 
While Geoff, with broadening shoulders and 
beaming face, the cherished brown mous- 
taches developed into a true British beard of 
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russet hue, walks serene among his fellow- 
men, and is not ashamed, moreover, to sit in 
the gate. And Cousin Dick ? Well, Cousin 
Dick is castle-building again — ^but the bricks 
are his own this time. 

For the dead girl, whose name I have never 
mentioned, I hold it back still. 

In the grass-grown church-yard, that over- 
hangs the cliffs, where the sounding voices 
of the sea are never still, you may read it on 
her grave. 
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I LOVED her from the first moment I saw her. 
"David, my boy,'* I exclaimed, on that 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion — it was at the 
dancing Academy, presided over by the three 
Miss Byleses and their papa — "David, my 
boy, if ever you marry, there is the woman !" 
Rash ? Well, perhaps so ; and yet how many — 
if they are to be believed — have inaugurated 
a course of successful courtship with a like 
declaration. Premature, I am ready to admit, 
it may have been, the " woman " in this par- 
ticular case being certainly a somewhat unde- 
veloped specimen of that mystery — princi- 
pally remarkable, as I now recall her, for the 
length of her yellow hair and the shortness of 
her white dress. Be that as it may, from that 
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moment the owner of that long hair and that 
short. dress became the object of my hitherto 
rather objectless life. I even became devo- 
tedly attached to her brother Tom — ^for, of 
course, she had a brother — indeed, he and I 
had for some time shared the " highly intel- 
lectual advantages, together with the home 
care and high moral training '* to be found at 
old Strongitharm's (" old humbug," we called 
him) Collegiate establishment on the hill. 
Now the said Tom was a good bit — as those 
days went — ^younger than myself — younger 
than Sara, in fact (have I mentioned that her 
name was Sara P), so that in the natural order 
of things, I, a sixth-form fellow, and in 
" stick-ups," mind you, should have troubled 
my head very little about Master Thomas 
Pielding rubbing his knuckles — and very dirty 
little knuckles they were, moreover, if I re- 
member rightly— into his little eyes over his 
Latin grammar in the third. But after that 
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meeting at the Miss Byleses' Academy, at the 
beginning of a new half, there was no natural 
order of things for me, David Dashitt. I 
patronised Tom frere^ did his work as well as 
my own— not at all in the natural order of 
things this — and what is more, as Saturdays 
came round presented him with the tarts and 
sweetstuff I could no longer enjoy, I had 
lost my taste for everything of that sort — 
save Sara. But I had my reward. Tom 
was only a weekly boarder, and it was very 
hard lines, indeed, if I didn't manage to get 
asked to The Willows at least every other 
Saturday. Sometimes, even, it was oftener ; 
and once, oh, bliss I when the five youngest 
ones at home, obligingly went through a 
course of scarlet-fever, whooping-cough, and 
a few other trifling ailments, Tom's mother, 
Sara's mother, was so touched, God bless her I 
by the forlornness of my position as a boy at 
school for the Christmas holidays, that she 
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came posting over for me herself before the 
first day was half over, and ^raited in that 
beast of a little back-parlour where parents 
were received and boys caned, while my 
box was being packed, and finally carried me 
off in triumph. There was no mistake about 
my welcome. Tom treated me to the very 
latest thing in break-downs on the spot — 
which happened to be the hall steps — and if 
my angel's was something less marked it was 
none the less flattering. Not only did she 
quit her beloved piano (how we hated that 
piano, Tom and I) the first moment of my 
arrival, and bear me off all pi;oud submission 
into the garden to see if the pond would 
bear, but she even went so far as to insist 
upon my trying its tempting, and, as it 
proved, treacherous surface. I confess to 
misgivings ; but such condescending proofs of 
my sovereign's good will and favour were too 
much for me, and I would have dared the 
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ocean itself. My svispicioas proved to be not 
altogether unfounded. I went on^ but I also 
went m. Sara said I was awkward. It was 
hardly what I had expected of her, under the 
circumstances, and I might possibly have 
hinted as much, but she gave me no time for 
argument. A shawl — Sara's shawl — was 
round me ; a handkerchief— Sara's handker- 
chief—was over my head (I had not gone in 
more than a couple of inches or so over my 
boots), and I was being half dragged, half 
pushed up the garden and into the house 
before I exactly knew whether I was drowned 
or not. Need I say what those six weeks that 
followed were to me I As for Sara, I almost 
thought at times she liked mj being there as 
much as I did. But when the day of parting 
came, and she said ^^ Good-bye" with as much 
apparent satisfaction as she said *^ How d'ye 
do ?" on the day of my arrival, I think, if I 
^HDuld have been sure it wouldn't have h.urt,$o 
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very much, I should have hanged myself with 
the bedroom towels when I got back to the 
Doctor's that night. I hung the beloved 
one — by Smudge and Co. — instead, just over 
my bed, and got reported for striking matches 
at intervals during the night that I might 
refresh my memory with a sight of the 
cherished features. Not that the likeness 
was altogether as striking as it might have 
been — owing, possibly, as I have since 
thought, to my having taken it to be coloured 
at an artist's in the neighbourhood, who 
chanced to be unacquainted with the fair 
original. But I had the pleasure of paying 
one-and-six for the embellishment — ^the gold 
on the jewellery alone must have cost the 
money — and I was more than satisfied. 
Well, time went on, as the novel writers say, 
and while Tom kept a little fellow still, Sara 
and I seemed to be running a sort of Jack- 
and-the-beanstalk race as to which could 
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" grow out of knowledge " (and their clothes) 
the fastest. The yellow hair had been put up» 
and the white dress let down, shortly after our 
first acquaintance, and by the time I had left 
the Doctor's and found myself installed in 
the " Tin-and-Taxes " OflBce, my angel was a 
young woman in earnest and " out." The 
agonies that I suffered then! There was 
certainly " no rest for me below," nor for any 
one else either, for that matter. How I would 
dash down to The Willows, invited or unin- 
vited, expected or otherwise — otherwise occa- 
sionally, to judge by the expression of my 
Sara's face. Where was she going? where 
had she been ? who had she met ? The holy 
inquisition itself must have been quite a game 
of play compared to me at such times. But 
now and then Fortune was good enough to 
smile on me, if Sara did not, and the pleasure 
of my company would be requested at various 
festivities in the neighbourhood of The 
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Willows, where I not only met the " object,'^ 
but might always calculate on a certain 
amount of smiles and encouragement. For — 
why not confess it? — I was good-looking 
(and what woman does not prefer being seen 
on a good-looking fellow's arm ?), a first-rate 
hand, or foot, at the trots temps — and six feet 
three, every inch of it. Now Miss Fielding 
held small men and the deux-temps in utter 
contempt, and made no secret of it, and, 
furthermore, could never be got to give a 
smile or a valse to any individual under five 
foot seven. How I hated every man of her 
acquaintance, nevertheless. If the very best 
of intentions can be said to mean anything, I 
must have been just about this particular 
period of my existence something very little 
short of a wholesale murderer, and quite 
eligible for fame and Baker-street. But 
gradually, as I came to see that my adored 
one, laughing at some, flirting with others. 
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was in reality serious with none, my passion 
began to assume a less bloodthirsty and 
despairing form. Another thing, I had never 
made any secret of the state of my affections 
— very much to the contrary — and at least 
she had never laughed, as yet, at them nor 
me. I may have since thought that perhaps 
if she hadn't taken it all quite so much as a 
matter of course, and of no consequence to 
speak of, it might have been better — for me, 
that is. " David," she would perhaps now and 
then say, in her eminently practical way — for 
she was practical, there is no denying ; I can 
imagine her having cut her teeth, even, on the 
newest and most approved method of painless 
dentistry. But to return. " David," she 
would say, " don't be absurd " — but I must 
confess to provocation. I think that I have 
hinted that I was one of a large family. I 
may now add that my personal income, de- 
rived solely and exclusively from my situa- 
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tion in the Tin-and-Taxes OflBce, was deci- 
dedly microscopic ; but for whicli trifling im- 
pediment to my settling in life, I should long 
ago have besought Miss Fielding to become at 
once Mrs. Dashitt. And now, suddenly, and 
in the most unexpected manner, I found my- 
self in a position not only to beg her accept- 
ance of the vacant seat at the head of my 
table, but I could actually ofEer her a table to 
sit at. A long-pending Chancery suit, that 
might at a moderate computation have ex- 
tended itself well into the Millenium, came to 
a sudden ending, and my father-chappy 
man ! — actually went to bed one night with 
an income that was considerably larger even 
than his family. I took myself and my news 
down to The Willows that very same day, or 
rather evening. Mr. Tom (dear boy !) was 
at the church, choir-practising, for my young 
prot^g^ (whose squeak had wont to be, as I 
remember it, something between half-a-dozen 
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mice and a new-born kitten) had of late 
developed a fine chest voice of the young bull 
order, and was great at Gregorians. Mrs. 
Fielding was out also, but Miss Fielding was 
at home — was in the garden, in fact. Would 
I go there and look for her ? Of course I 
would. So to the garden I went, and there I 
found her, knocking the croquet balls about 
in somewhat listless fashion, and eating 
cherries — for it was July. My angel came 
towards me at once with a smile of such 
genuine welcome as set my heart off thumping 
and bumping with an energy sufficient, I am 
sure, to have knocked my watch out of my 
waistcoat pocket, if I had had one there, which 
I had not; mine happening just then, for 
reasons unnecessary now to enter upon, to 
be temporarily absent. 

"T was just wiajiing somebody would 
appear/' she began, in her most gracious 
manner* 
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" Were you wishing for me ?** I asked, with 
a look and pressure of her hand, that I flat«- 
tered myself spoke volumes. 

" Oh, dear no 1 but you'll do," she added, 
as my countenance rather fell. 

It was no doubt meant to be reassuring ; 
but before I had exactly time to see it in that 
hght, she had left my side, and gone over to 
the croquet box and starting-stick. 

** Take a mallet," she cried, in the voice of 
an empress commanding hei: troops. 

Now I hadn't certainly gone out there in a 
Hansom, and mauve 8}, at four-and-nine, to 
play croquet ; but I took a mallet, neverthe- 
less. If she had said, take a toad or a rattle- 
snake, in that voice of hers, I should pro- 
bably have done so, supposing, of course, the 
beast to be at hand. I stood for a moment, 
swinging the heavy mallet to and fro, looking 
at her. The yellow hair, which the evening 
sun was brightening into gold; the talli 
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graceful figure^ with its familiar air of cool, 
calm content, I saw it all, and as I looked the 
old despair crept over me, . the old desire for 
the annihilation of everybody and everything. 
Good heavens! such a divinity might com- 
mand a Marquis, at the very least (there had 
been some such joke among us from very 
early times), and here was I, not a " Lord 
Mayor " even, nor with the barest chance of 
attaining to that dignity. Wouldn't it be 
better even now to bolt before I had made an 
irretrievable fool of myself ? 

" Well, how much longer am I to wait ?'* 
It was my diarmer's voice again, and a 
trifle impatient. I gave a start. Yes, I had 
certainly better make a run for it — now, at 
once, before — My eyes fell on the shadow 
at my feet, my own shadow, black, straggling, 
gigantic — ^giving one rather the idea that a 
huge ink-pot had been lately overturned 
there. That glance saved me, that shadow 
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was the shadow of a man of six feet three ! 
With one stride — the stride of six feet three — 
I was by her side. 

" It is I who am waiting," I* said, reckless 
of the Marquis, of anything, but the one fact 
that I adored her. She looked up in a kind 
of placid astonishment, as if she thought I 
had suddenly gone mad, and it was, if any- 
thing, rather a pity. 

" Sara !" I cried, and I almost jumped at 
my own vehemence, "how long have we 
known one another ?'* 

" Good gracious ! David, bow can I tell ? 
I'm not a dreadful calculating boy, or any- 
thing of that sort, am I ?" 

" Heaven forbid !" I exclaimed, " you are 
simply the most charming woinan in the 
world, and I want you to marry me.'* 

I don't suppose that I quite expected the 
most charming woman in the world to offer 
to accompany me to the nearest church, then 
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and there, but I certainly was not prepared 
to find her laughing in my very face. I was 
hurt, offended, and no doubt looked so, for 
Sara was trying to be serious again the next 
moment. 

" Doesn't it like being laughed at ? Well, I 
daresay starvation is rather a serious matter 
— and that's about what it would be, David, 
you goose !" 

By Jove, what an idiot I had been ! and in 
another second I had given her the wonderful 
history of my father's good fortune, and my 
consequently improved position in the market 
matrimonial. She stood apparently engaged 
in a highly interesting examination of her 
left thumb nail for quite two minutes after I 
had finished, then she spoke. 

"I've been going it all over," she said, 
" three hundred a-year from your father, you 
say, and one from the office, that makes four 
— David, it couldn't be done — indeed, it 
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couldn't,^ she leitented, seeiiig I was about 
to speak. ^ I'm an expenaire article, as yon 
might hare known hj this time, and I tell 
yon it couldn't be done/' 

Then I begged her to come into the honse, 
pens and paper were there, I would show her 
in black and white that she was mistaken, 
and that it could. We went into the house. 
I got pen and paper easflj enough, but some- 
how the promised result was not so easily 
arrived at. Work it as I would, we were, it ap- 
peared, bound to be short of some one or other 
necessary of life. Either there was nothing 
forthcoming for the decoration of the outer 
man (and woman), or eating and drinking 
would have to be given np as luxurious habits 
to which our modest means, husband them as 
we might, would be quite inadequate. Beef, 
varied by mutton, and, vice versa^ may 
become monotonous, and even a trifle wear- 
ing ; but no beef with no mutton, by way of 
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variation wouldj possibly, be scarcely less so. 
At least such seemed to be Sara's opinion. I 
could not quite see my way to denying it* I 
did, however, venture to suggest that ten 
pounds a year for blacking, for instance, was 
rather a high %ure for so uninteresting an 
-article, but Sara insisted upon its remaining 
— together with many other similar items — 
affirming that it was just these very " little 
things " that brought so many young house- 
keepers to premature grief. After which, of 
course, I could only let it stand. The result 
was, not being in a position to declare that 
either food or raiment could conveniently be 
dispensed with, even by the most loving and 
well-disposed of young people, and Sara 
utterly declining to alter the list, or in any 
way reduce our supposed expenditure, I was 
compelled to acknowledge myself beaten. 
But I was not going to give in so tamely as 
she supposed, 

p 
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" The truth is," I cried, rising, " that list 
is humbog. Talk about blacking ! if you 
couH eat gold and drink pearls like — ^what^s 
his name ? (I think I meant Cleopatra, but I 
was not sure at the time) — ^you know I would 
have given it you." 

She had gone to that everlasting piano of 
hers, and was running one hand ov6r the keys^ 

" Thank you, my dear David," she said, 
without turning round, ** but I doubt either 
of them agreeing with me; besides, you 
couldn't afford it, you know." 

" No," I retorted, with a wild attempt at 
sarcasm, " no, it'll take the * Marquis' to do 
that. Well, when he does come I hope 
he'll be more successful — I don't doubt it." 

With which parting shot, and no further 
word of farewell, I took myself from the room, 
and from The Willows, the sound of Sara's 
piano following me to the garden gate. 
Weeks went on, and I did not go near the 
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spot. Perhaps I had a kind of wild idea that 
Sara might miss me, relent even, and beg 
me to go to her. Any way, she didn't. 
Months passed, and I was as plunged in love 
and melancholy — more so, in fact, than ever. 
I had six weeks' leave, and went abroad, but I 
took Sara with me, and I brought her back. 
And now Christmas had come — it was just 
six months since that scene at The Willows. 
Tom was spending the evening with me, for I 
saw Tom now and then. I suppose it was an 
understood thing between us that his sister's 
name was never to be mentioned, at any 
rate, it never was ; but this evening, as 
Tom, about to depart, stood hat in hand, he 
all at once broke out with it. 

" About Sara, old fellow," he began, " I 
think you ought to know — fact is, she's going 
to be — well — married," and Tom, whose face 
had assumed a lobster-like hue, began to play 
a visionary banjo upon his left arm. 
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Did I say I was glad to hear it ? I wonder 
if I looked like it. 

" I say/' he went on, his hand upon the 
door, " don't you think you'd better come 
out? This can't go on — ^not for ever, you 
know, eh ?" 

" Certainly, I'll come," I said, or some one 
else said it for me. " Yes, I'll come, and be 
introduced to the — ^by the way, is it a 
Marquis ?" 

" Well," said Tom, " if he is, he hasn't 
come into his title yet ; just at present he's a 
parson." 

"A parson 1" I almost yelled, "and she 
always hated parsons !" 

" So, of course, she's going to marry one," 
said Tom, with a sniff. "Well, when will 
you come — to-morrow ? next day ?" 

" 0, to-morrow," I answered as briskly, I 
flattered myself, as if I had been the parson 
himself. * 
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" To-morrow, then, dinner sharp six,'' 
said Tom, and so departed. 

I didn't go to sleep that night. I didn't 
go to bed. I didn't go to the " Tin-and- 
Taxes" the next day, and T couldn't stay in 
my dull, dreary chambers ; every square inch 
of faded carpeting of which I knew by heart. 
I must go somewhere, and yet I must be alone. 
But where, oh where, in the crowded, corn- 
crushing, elbowing Babylon was such solitude 
to be found. Suddenly, I had it. It was an 
inspiration — a revelation ! The Old Masters 
— there, at least, a man might fly and never 
meet the face of fellow-man from morn to 
foggy eve. Before another hour had sounded 
I was at the spot. Up the steps, within the 
doors, and safe. My umbrella, an old one, 
and a shilling, a new one, procured me the 
necessary admission. Without a glance 
around the echoing void, or at the unhappy 
relics surrounding me, I > seated myself 
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among the velvet cushions nearest me, and 
fell into a train of undisturbed meditation, 
the one theme of which was, of course, Sara. 
I dozed, and it was still Sara. 

" Dearest," she was saying, when I woke. 
** Dearest'' — the voice was Sara's still. 

I turned, a lady and gentleman arm in arm, 
their backs towards me, were contemplating 
a somewhat washed-out looking individual in 
sea-green armour, and with what appeared 
to be a " pin" for the rolling out of paste in 
his left hand. At least, so I at first imagined 
them to be. A second glance showed me my 
error. Standing before the canvass, it is true, 
they were, but as for the sea-green gentle- 
man, or his' belongings, they were about as 
much in their thoughts as I was ; and the 
two were just about as conscious of his 
existence. 

" My darling," the voice, masculine, made 
answer, and then the lady slightly turned. 
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'Twas she — Sara, and, could I believe my 
eyes ? by her side— his nose just on a level 
with the loved one's shoulder, dapper, trim, 
and jive feet nothing ^ was he, the Marquis — I 
mean the parson ! Avenged, indeed ! With 
a smothered cry, and a bound that would 
have any day secured me eighteen shillings 
a week over the water, I was out of the 
wretched building and in the street. That 
evening I presented myself at The Willows. 
A calm, rather sad look in my blue eyes 
(have I mentioned that I have blue eyes ?) 
an unmistakably Mephistophelian curl about 
the comers of my usually rather innocent- 
looking moustaches, and six feet three every 
inch of it. Of course the parson was there, 
and equally of course, we were formally in^ 
troduced. I did not deem it necessary to 
mention that I bad had the pleasure of seeing 
him before. But I did manage, before the 
evening was over, to range myself side by side 
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with him on the rug before the drawing-room 
fire. The Reverend infant's head would 
have gone well under my arm ; how I longed 
to take it there ! But Sara's eyes were on 
him, on me ; and, as she gazed, I could have 
declared it then, I am ready to swear to it 
now, she sighed. 

I shall never marry now. I have sufEered,^ 
I sufEer still, I intend to suffer ; but the little 
parson will never grow, and I know that I 
am avenged. 

Let me do Sara justice. The Revd. Tom 
Thumb — I beg his pardon. Cope Chasuble is by 
no means a rich man. I doubt if in that little 
matter of the blacking, the atom's income is 
one whit more equal to the ten pounds per 
annum than would mine have been ; and yet 
they have not come to any very signal grief 
as yet, and Sara has been Mrs. C. C. now for 
more than a year. 



RUE— WITH A DIFFERENCE. 



I love her, yet she loves me not ! 

Nor ever will, I know it. 
In spite of that I love her still. 

And do not shame to show it. 

I love her ! Now did she love me 

As I love her, untoward ! 
Why all the world would cry, " For shame, 

" How very bold and forward !" 



DOWN BY THE SEA. 



From north, south, east, and west we have rallied. 
From the dust, heat, and bustle weVe fled, 

To find roses for cheeks that are pallid, 
A deeper tinge still for the red. 

Kindred spirits some dozen —nay, dozens- 
Choicer ones we would care not to seek ; 

There's old friends (like the P.'s and their cousins). 
And new ones, who seem old in a week 

Down by the Sea. 
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Tn the mornings, when bathing is over. 

There is chit-chat and hair to be dried ; 
Umbrellas are pitched, under cover 

We langh, talk, or throw stones in the tide. 
Then comes dinner, a great institution, 

Tho' we scarce care to part e'en for that ; 
But it might not suit one's constitution 

To subsist altogether on chat 

Down bj the Sea. 

There's a cruise now and then for the daring; 

Says the boatman — " 'Taint many as goes ;'* 
But to come home, one may not be caring. 

Just wet through, and no skin to one's nose ! 
Affcernoons — not that talking will go far — 

There's a grand talk of letters, no doubt, 
But that means easy chairs and the sofa, 

With suspicions of " bacca" without 

Down by the Sea. 

In the evening, if band-night, we gather 
Where the trumpet is blowing a gale. 

And the comet is wishing he'd rather 
Been something— a bird, say, or whale t 
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When the big drum is hushed, still before us 
Is more music — professional quite — 

We've two " primas," a " Santley,'* and chorus, 
And a '^ house'' that is crowded each night 

Down by the Sea. 

By and by, when the moon comes up redly. 

Out from supper we steal, (and mammas) ; 
We don't hold as a sin that is deadly. 

Quiet " spooning " out under the stars. 
When the waves are white 'neath the moon's 
splendour, 

There's adieus and good-nights to be said-^ 
If some chance to be whispered and tender, 

We don't look to know all that is said 

Down by the Sea. 

" Till to-morrow !" we ring it out lightly. 

And yet there's a something that's wrong ; 
Ah ! the words that we now echo nightly, 

Must be said for the last time ere long ; 
The day comes when no morrow shall find us 

At mom, noon, or eve by the shore. 
But remembrance, we know, shall still bind us, 

Though our places may know us no more 

Down by the Sea. 



WAITING. 



We stood, lie and I together, 

Out under the summer sty. 
And never a sound on the warm, still air, 

Save the soft waves' lullaby. 
And never a cloud in the blue overhead. 

And never a shade on the sea ; 
Yet a cloud on the face, growing dark by inine,. 

And its shadow fell upon me. 

We stood, he and I, together. 

And the western sky grew red, 
And its angry flush caught the waiting face 

That was white as the face of the dead ; 
Yet never a word, and into the sea 

Went the blood-red sun and sank. 
And the sky grew cold in the fading light. 

And his face a despairing blank. 

We stood where the waves came breaking. 

And I watched them one by one, 
And I told my heart, with a dull despair. 

Each wave was a moment gone ; 
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Each breaking wave a moment of grace 

Going out from me with the tide ; 
Oh ! for me, and for my lost love that night, 

Far better that I had died ! 

As ever the sands went glistening. 

And ever the soft waves broke ; 
Ah me ! to have fallen there, down at his feet. 

And never again awoke ! 
There, down at his feet thro' the weary night, 

Never to move or stir. 
And he — we are never hard on the dead — 

Might have pitied me lying there. 

" No word !" but my lips were frozen ; 

" See the tide is running in, 
You have thrown away a true man's love ; 

May God forgive you the sin!" 
A moment, the troubled face upon mine. 

Then I stood in the night alone, 
And I stretched wild arms to the love that was lost, 

And I cried to the waves he was gone ! 
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We stood nerer i^;ain together. 

In sight or in sound of the sea. 
Bat the troubled face and the wailing crj. 

Like a corse are eyer on me. 
And at ere, when the tide rnns in, I stand 

Where he &ded from my sight. 
And I know I had better hare died than the snn 

Had gone down on mj wrath that night ! 



GIVEN BACK. 



A conch, white pillows, a whiter face. 

Weary limbs outstretched that shall tire no more ; 
Shall I bear to look at the vacant place. 

When again I stand at the open door ? 

I see it yet thro' the mist of tears *-- 

The dear white face that no tears can hide ! 

Again they tell me, thro* all the years. 

We can meet no more — ^then I know she died. 
***** ^«- 

A step, the tender touch of a hand, 

A face, her face, looking down on mine ; 

Given back, my darling, once more to stand 
'Mid the flowers she lov'd in the summer shine I 
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Given back, dear face, with the faint rose bloom 
Of the sweet new life that she lives to-day. 

And T dream no more of the silent room, 
And the pillows white where my dear one lay. 

Dear eyes, where the light of the solemn shore 
Lingers dimly yet, that her feet have trod ; 

Given back to know it, oh ! never more, 
Till she treads for ever the streets of God. 



WHEN THE DAY IS DONE. 



Stands on the threshold wife of mine — 
Before me the path stretches wide and lone — 
Blue, loving eyes follow me over the plain, 
White, loving hands wave me again and again, 
A wife's " God speed " till the day is done. 

Comes to me weary, faint with toil. 
The threshold, the figure that watch'd me gone ; 
Blue, loving eyes drawing me over the plain. 
White, loving hands bidding me homewards again, 
Lightening the hours till the day is done. 
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Shading her eyes in the golden light, 
Stands wife of mine — watching for me alone ! 
Then a dying glory comes flushing the plain ; 
" See," I whisper my poor tir'd heart " once again," 
-** Home, home and rest, for the day is done !" 

Gone from the threshold, wife of mine — 
Where faint, weary of life, I stand alone ; 
But she waves me over the glory-flush'd plain ; 
I shall find her beyond, and shall rest again 
With folded hands when the day is done. 



A LEGEND OP OLYMPUS. 

SHOWING HOW t'E GOLD GOT INTO YE CENTRE OP 

TE TABGET. 



Our " Grand-sky-high-celestial-Toxopholite Club 
The first match of the season this day ;'' 

Jove the paragraph read^ and down went the 
'' Court Lyre'' 
With a kick — 'twas his Majesty's way. 
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*^ Come, let's go, Juno, love — ^here you, Mercury, sir! 

Quick, be off to announce our approach ; 
And Dan Cupid, just see that your arrows and 
things 

Are all safe stowed away in the coach.^' 



Well, the grass was fresh roll'd, and the '* butts " 
were all up— 
It was Bacchus had seen after that — 
The '^ grand-sky-high-celestials " were standing, 
about 
Like mere mortals, in scandal and chat. 
When, flop, down in their midst the King's mes- 
senger stands. 
And his Majesty's compliments makes. 
With the Queen's, to the Club's lady paramount, and 
They'll be here in a couple of shakes. 

" Here they come 1" '' No, they don't," "Yes, they 
do, here they are I" 
" Ah ! Venus, d'ye do P Not begun, eh ? 
A most shootable spot, I am sure, ma'am" — and here 
His Majesty tried to look funny. 

Q 
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Now the Club was exclusive, the very first aet 
In Olympus, its members were called ; 

One or two of the " Plebs" had tried hard to get in, 
But^ alas ! all they'd got was black-balled ! 

Juno graciously noticed the fact ; Venus smiled — 

" Tes, we do draw the string rather tight. 
And we'd need — ^who d'ye think within bow-shot 
got in? 

Quite an-arrow escape ! Such a fright ! 
Put us all in a quiver. You'll mention no names — ^" 

*' To your bows ; come, no scandal," Jove cries ; 
** Leave your friends' names in peace, pray don't 
make them your butts, 

Or, by Juno, you'U all get the prize !" 

'Twas 11 a.m. when the first arrows flew, 

Luncheon found them still twanging their bows, 
But, as yet, not one hit had the boy Cupid made. 

Except once when his string hit his nose. 
" Why, my love, how is this P" cries poor Cupid's 
mamma ; 

What, not once hit the target, my petP 
Out of practice P or is it your bow's not well strung ? 

Come, no need to look pouting, nor fret 1 " 
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** Fll not try again— there \" With a crash went 
the bow, 
That startled the gods like a cannon ; 
" fie, sir !'* cries Venus ; " I bny yon no more ; 

Tour next you may get from Buchannan.'' 
**PhewI youngster, what^s up?" Young Love 
turned him about ; 
" 0, it's you, Plutus, is it P Look here ; 
I'm not going to stand all their chaffing, you 
know, 
When I won all the prize&i last year ! 



" There's Miss Hebe's done nothing but laugh, 
little wretch ! 

While old Bacchus there grins like a sot. 
I have only one in — and that was a fluke — 

Won't I break every arrow I've got ? " 
Plutus jingled his loose cash, took Cupid aside ; 

" Just show me the target, young man, 
That you shoot at. 0, this one! I see, very 
well, 

They may all beat us now— if they can I 
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*' Here they come, back from luncheon ! Fll lend 
you my bow ; 
Now mind that you go in and win !'' 
Thick and fast flew the shafts^ but the luck had all 
chang'd, 
Young Love's only flew straight^ and went in. 
Then they gathered around him^ and made quite a 
crowd. 
And I really must say for such nohsj 
Their remarks and their hints and their looks — ^if 

not quite, 
Were — ^well, almost worthy of snobs I 

'* No, I'll say nothing more, you can see for your- 
selves ; 
There's the target," cries Love in a rage. 
" And here, Plutus, old boy, take your bow — ^what, 
you won't ? 
Well, I'll keep it, and win with it, I wage." 
And he does to this day, and we mortals all know 
How the " grand-sky-high-celestials " were sold, 

When Love's target the mystery solved, and 'twas 
foimd 
That the centre was Plutus^s gold I 



CHEISTMAS. 



Who says the gathering years have lost 
Their wonted charm^ that scattered wide 

Are joy and mirth, and they no more 
Eing in the happy Christmas-tide P 

0, blind and dull, that cannot read 
The world's enigma yet aright I 

Our faded youth still lives, and still 
To waking lives the world is bright. 

Still for them falls the fair white snow — 

The livery of fairy land ; 
And forth the young fresh voices go, 

And youth and hope are hand in hand. 

Eed, as of old, the yule-log gleams, 
The Christmas bells exultant throb. 

While happy lovers hush to hear- 
The music that but wakes our sob. 

0, gift of God, that never dies. 
But, like the prophet's robe of yore, 

But drops from wearied limbs to fall 
On happier waiting by the shore ! 
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Ah ! happy youth, ah ! golden days, 
Tho' ours no more, the coming mom 

Shall as of old the tidings tell. 
And earth rejoice that Christ is born. 



CHRISTMAS EVE. 

Tfli: SPIRIT OF THE EARTH. 



Sleepers, awake ! for voices are abroad ; 

The air is busy with strange sounds to-night. 
Wake, ere the darkness shall have paled to mom. 

And silence £a.llen with the coming night. 



THE SPIRIT OV THE BELLS. 

Awake, ye that sleep, awake ! 

Ere reddens the eastern star ; 
From each golden tongue our glad tidings flung. 

Must echo anear and far ! 

Awake ! there is news abroad ; 

O'er city and dreary waste, 
O'er safe home nest, where the little ones rest, 

We bear it with echoing haste. 
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Awake ! for the strife is past ; 

Over hamlet, and moor, and fen, 
O'er the dead at our feet, in their slumber sweet, 

We send the good tidings to men. 

For ever and evermore. 

Throw it out over vallej and hill, 
O^er woodland and dell let our voices swell, 

" Peace on the earth, good will !" 
" Peace,'' the glad tidings' burden ; 

" Peace," the great host above 
Choir it to-night in the Lamb's own light — 

" Peace" on the earth, and love. 

Awake, ye that slumber still I 

Hear it echo from shore to shore — 
On the earth be peace, and the curse shall cease 

For ever and evermore. 



L'ENVOI, 



For me the book is closed ; I lay it down, 
Wond'ring what hands shall turn its pages next* 

Shall it have power to lighten but one hour 
To some sad, world- worn heart by life perplextP 



■\ 




